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MILLING COMmPaNy 


Here’s how you save money with 
Internationals 


BULK he DELIVERY 


1. Elimination of container costs 
z. Reduction of flour handling costs 
3. Cleaner bakery at lower cost 


4, Reduction in flour loss 


International can deliver ‘Bakery-Proved” Flours to your plant by bulk flour truck and 
Airslide* rail car—at a saving to you! For more information on bulk flour handling, 


talk with your International representative today. 


International 


OUR icin Company 
GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 
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Uniformity 


the priceless lle in flour 


yours always with... 


Acme-Evans Flours 


ANGELITE—cake flour 

COOKIE KING—cookie and dough-up flour 
CRACKER KING—cracker sponge flour 
GRAHAM KING—100% soft wheat graham 
PASTRY KING—low viscosity flour 


‘ 


Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND 








SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 
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RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory 




















Country-Milled 
from Country -Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 


section 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 


WALL~ Ni naassne MILLING CO, 


° ene? KANEAS ¢ 
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The strength of faith—a parental bequest no money can give 


Something so priceless you give it away 


Art Linkletter, famous TV personality, tells this 
story about faith. A little boy, busy with crayon 
and sketchbook, was asked what he was drawing. 


“Just a picture of God,” said the boy casually. 


that parents start early to give their children a 
faith to live by. 


Only you can do this job as well as it must be 
done. No other provision you make for your 


' .” family will ever take its place 
“Nobody knows how He looks,” said Linkletter. a 
= ss p Worship together this week, every week, at your 
“They will,” replied the boy, “when I get through.” bi ’ 
, church or synagogue for a happier, more satisfying 


What he lacked in ability, that boy made up in life all year long. Perhaps you don’t know what 





faith. The faith of children, once firmly founded, is God “looks” sike now... but you will when 
a lasting faith. This is why it’s vitally important you get through 
Vick | 
. , , , . LA ty 
Build a stronger, richer life..worship together this week = Li Taga) 
Ne 4 y —— 
Contributed to the Religion in American Life Program by ~CLt - 


PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. 
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Day after day, 
week after week, 
month after month... 


You can count 
on uniformity 
with 

RUSSELL-MILLER 
FLOURS 




















1957 Calendars available 
from your Russell-Miller 
salesman 


RUSSELL-MILLER Bakery Flours 


Minneapolis 15, Minnesota 


Millers of superb Bakery Flours including OccipEnrt, 
Propucer, Sweet Loar, Sweer Loar Speciat, Eaco, 
Sunsurst, Gop HEART, Kyroi, Occrpent 100% WHOLE 
WueEaTt, PowerRFUL, BALTIC, AMERICAN BEAUTY SPECIAL, 
AMERICAN Beauty BAKERS, RELIABLE, AMERICAN 

Beauty Cake, Roya. Patent and Wuire Spray. 





See you at | 

ARBA CONVENTION | 
March 17-20 
in New Orleans 
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Pe en PPEE INO ORE Od 





like this Becote® sheet, made at Bemis’ own mill at Peoria, Illinois, 


can increase your sales! 


H OW e The housewife buys largely on impulse these days...and your package must arouse 


the impulse. Crisp, bright Bemis printing of your brand on fine Becote paper 


custom-made for fine printing-— gives you the package that arouses her impulse. 






General Offices —St. Louis 2, Mo. 


Parade Brana 


>»...and on the other side > » » » » 





The famous 





makes your white flour 
look still whiter... 
and that creates 


repeat customers. 





Bemis flour bags 
sell for you... 


on the outside 





wekemeseManol-Mebet-)tel-e 
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The all-around efficiency and economy of |-H 


~~’ 
C ] C | flours is the result of skillful planning by milling 


craftsmen who have made their life's work the 


ss | production of top quality products. 


_——, eames ek Ti: ota. Pir —. 
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iSMERT- HINCKE, Mddiing 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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1S IN THE RECORD 


CANADA'S 








_.._ WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 









CREAM OF 
CANADIAN THE WEST MURARGCH 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR NELSON y= — CRESCENT 
ROLLED OATS CAPACITY 36,000 CWTS, DAILY 
MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 
LIMITED 


OATMEAL 
Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 


Cable Address “ MAPLEFLOUR” 


- WESTERN CANADA-IT’S BETTER 
Robin Hood Flour igh WHE > 
: Mills Limited oil, “%Y 
PURITY THREE STARS 
CANADACREAM =‘ STERLING 
ee SELLS, Ltd. UNION NATIONAL FLOUR 


“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 
CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN. CABLE ADDRESS LAKURON™ TORONTO CANADA 


‘“ i 
= — 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAIN TAIN ED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


rT, 








Cable Address 


Kr 9 92) ALL 
“HASTINGS” niunt AYO “(wean CABLE CODES 
Montreal A) USED 
Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 
Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


Saskatchewan and Alberta 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 


_ _ “4 
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QUALITY ¢egcue with the GRAIN 


States. 







St 
4 


S X¥ 
B lo 


“Old Doe Rosen” 


Our modern rye mill is located in the heart of the Missis- 
sippi River Valley, the finest rye-producing area in the United 


Rosen type rye, introduced from Europe in 1912 and famous 
for its flavor and plumpness of berry, is used in our complete line 


. \ of Quality Rye Flours. 
—- EXCLUSIVELY FOR BAKERS — 


Bay State MILLING COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: WINONA, MINNESOTA 


LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 

















VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON 


DIVISION 
F. H. Peavey & Co. 


GRAIN SOYA BEANS FLAX 


Founded 1852 


> 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 




















Be Proud of Your Ae) oF 
as We Are of Ours, for 


“Bread is the 
Staff of Lifr”’ 


GIBRALTAR 


Flour Flour 


KANSAS BEST 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 


Wichita, Kansas 
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KELLY- 
ERICKSON 


Company, Inc. 


° 
OMAHA 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


We Operate 
Our Own 
Laboratories 


Including 
Pilot Bakery 


y 
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May your Christmas 
be happy and the New Year 


your most prosperous 


Commander- Larabee 3 MINNEAPOLIS 


KANSAS CITY 








18, 1956 


December 
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WHEAT EXPORTS—The Food and Agriculture Organization re- 
ports on the increase in wheat and rye exports Page 13 
Flour Markets 16 ~=Editorials ‘ 21 
Wheat Markets 17. Mostly Personal ee 
Current Flour Production 17. Stock Market 29 
beaten the administration to the 
( orn Vote punch on this problem—and this is 


Points to Low 


Grain Prices 


Referendum May 
Kill Soil Bank Efforts 
Unless Congress Acts 


WASHINGTON—There i it major 
policy idache at the U.S. Depart- 
nt of Agriculture following the de- 
feat of the il bank base acreage pro- 
ram for rn in last week's referen- 
jul 
In fact, it poses a threat of jeop 
irdy for the entire soil bank program 
l vheat and cott soil bank 
icreage reserve contract on farms 
vhere there is also another acreage 
illotment crop, such as corn. Trade 
urce that such overlap of 
vhneat-cor cotton-corn farms is 
ited, nevertheless it threatens the 
f f the il bank operation 
Add current grief within 
USDA ‘ the referendum outcome, 
the cti of Sen. Hubert Hum- 
| ey D.. Minn.), who ha aid he 
vill offer imendment to the soil 
k act of 1956 wherein he would 
fi i i icreage allotment for 
the commercial corn belt of 49 million 
re fr vhich 15% would have to 


from production to ob- 


iin eitner i] 


bank payments or 

price ipport for that crop in 1957 
Pi ile me USDA fficials see 
that tl Minnesota De erat has 


one of the major political aspects 
Some USDA officials are urging the 
administration to seize the initiative 
and come forth with a bold program 
which would subordinate the Hum- 
phrey program and at the same time 
place the burden of responsibility for 
the commercial corn farmers current 
dilemma on the national Farmers 
Union and its political supporters 

USDA officials are searching for an 
escape from their present position but 
they admit that they will eventually 
have to go to the level. At 
this time they are unwilling to dis- 
close what they plan but the spook of 
Sen. Humphrey's plan haunts all their 
thinking. 

Unless Congress 
the condition 


cabinet 


to correct 
and it is doubted that 
USDA can find any administrative 
avenue of escape-—-the corn referen- 
dum result may be an effective tor- 
pedo to the soil bank and the blow 
which broke the feed grain market 
and ultimately will lead it into lower 
ground for a long, steady decline run- 
ning possibly as long as two years. 

In the meantime, USDA is now 
trying to find a way to sell at least 
200 million bushels of corn, prefer- 
ably from Illinois storage points, be- 
fore the take-over of 1956 corn crop 
defaults. 

While there is no present indica- 
tion that USDA will depart from its 
current daily acceptance of bids, the 
Chicago regional CCC office is said 
to have urged headquarters here to 
go back to the old sales method and 
to put its stocks on the table each 
day after markets close on an open 
price basis. This proposal has some 
following in export trade circles 


acts 





Surplus Disposal Programs 


May Slack Off Pending New 
PL 480 Appropriations 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON The 
pleted bank account of the 


badly-de 
agricul- 


tural surplus disposal program will 
require the immediate attention of 
the incoming Congress next month 
The Agricultural Trade Develop 
ment and Assistance Act of 1954 
commonly known as PL 480--pro 
vides a basic amount of three billion 


dollars. The programs of the Foreign 
Agricultural Service, the U.S. De 
partment of Agriculture unit dispos 


ing of the commodities, have virtual 
ly exhausted these funds 

Within the government there is 
some question whether there remains 
2 million or 50 million dollars. One 
top official said the amount was real 
ly immaterial since neither sum was 


consequential in terms of recent ex 
ports 


Rough tabulations of past FAS 
activity would indicate that two 
million dollars was closer to the ac 


tual amount 


This amount must be increased by 
other money which FAS will 
from previous procurement authori 


zations where the foreign nation did 


obtain 


not purchase the full amount of it 
authorized buying power. This sum 
plus gains of dollars from the pur 
chase of Commodity Credit Corp 


holdings 
other U.S 


of foreign currencies by 


agencies operating abroad 


might pull the cash balance of FAS 
up to the 50 million dollar level 

But against these uncertain gain 
must be charged another cost factor 
on which USDA does not seem to 
have resolved 

It is pointed out that the USDA 


determination of its freight payment 


policy has been unrealistic in term 
of the going market for ocean bot 
toms. The USDA policy in conform 
ing to the existing law has been to 


require the foreign buyers to use a 
50-50 division between U.S 
bags lifting supplies of 
U.S. agricultural surpluses it ob- 
tains. While that 
the requirements 
faulty in another 


and for 
elen 
the 


in its 
phase fully 
of the law, it 
respect 


meets 


is 


The USDA, in fixing its freight al 
lowance, has decided that it will not 
pay more than the ceiling for ocean 
freight of $19.50 per ton fixed by the 
Federal Maritime Board for US 
charters. That price policy clashes 
with present world freight charges 
of about $24 ton, It is suspected that 
this between the top USDA 
price the actual world market 
may delaying liftings by foreign 
buyers, who in many instances are 
actually unable to finance U.S. flags 
at the higher level of rate with their 
own dollars 

If the USDA is compelled to recog- 
nize the economic facts of the world 


Kap 
and 


ocean shipping rates, it will have to 
boost its maximum payments into 
line with the world market, thereby 


eriously depleting the uncertain PL 
180 balance 


In vent the bank account of 
the surplus disposal agency is badly 
dented and certainly will require ad 
ditional funds from Congress prompt 
ly if there is to be no vacuum in the 
export pipeline by late winter 


iny e 


No Halt in Export Flow 
Despite this condition it must be 


noted with great emphasis that there 


will be no abrupt halt to the export 
flow of agricultural commodities. At 
the present time there are many 
large programs for the export of 
grain and vegetable oils which have 
been previously authorized and con 


cluded with the foreign countries and 

the money to finance such exports 

has been earmarked and set aside at 

USDA. Included are the programs 
Sentinued e 20 
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Average Daily Flour Output Rises for November 


US 

















Flour production by mills in The total November production de- 
vembe! estimated on the basis creased from October because of 
f weekly reports to The Northwest- two less working days. Total produc- 
Miller from mills believed to ac- tion in November was above that of 
yuunt for 75% of the total U.S. out- the same month a year ago, and the 
put i inted to 20,237,800 sacks number of working days was the 
Da yutput for the 21 same 
d vas about 963,700 sacks Daily output in November of this 
U.S. Daily Average Flour Production by Months | 
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year was more than the 1955 aver 
ave 

The estimated November produc 

tion by U.S. mill 20,237,800 sack 
represented a decrease of 7.6% from 
of 21,898,000 
output wa 


sack total 


of 


October 
ick 
2.4% 


production 
The November 
above the 19,758,000 


in the same month a year ago 

The November estimated daily 
average output of 963,700 sacks rep 
resented an inerease of 1.2% from 
the October average of 952,000 sacks 
Compared with the 941,000 sack 
average in November of 1955, pro 
duction was up 2.4% 


U.S. Wheat Flour Production for November, 1956 


Mille reporting are believed to account for approximately 


flour output. Figures for Haffalo 


tion at those points 


Minneapolis 
Interior Northwest 


NORTHWEST 
Kansas City 
Interior 


SOUTHWEST! 

BUFFALO 

CENTRAL AND SOUTHEAST 
NORTH PACIFIC COAST 


TOTALS 
Percent of U.S. Total 
ADJUSTED ESTIMATES, U.S. 
AVERAGE PER DAY 
*Production reported by 
Commerce 


the 


Kaneus City and Minnenpolis represent 


of the total Os 


out, 


wheat 
of produc 


November 
1955 

1,015,600 

1,978,000 


October 
1956 
1,166,700 
2,209,700 


November 
1956 
1,056,700 
1,962,400 
8,019,100 


1,294,200 
1,660,600 


4,376,400 
1,433,800 
1,959,300 


2,003,600 
1,181,900 
4,316,700 





Bureau 





5,054,800 6,303,100 5 498,600 
2,422,000 2,646,500 2,368,100 
2,399,900 2,782 BOO 2,500,200 
1,342,100 1,486,900 1 329,900 
15,137,000 16,635,700 14,600,500 
748 75.9 743 
20,237 #00 21,808 000° 19,758,000* 
963,700 952,000* 041,000* 
of the Census, U.S. Department of 
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Fallow Wheat in 
Kansas Yields Well 
Despite Dryness 


WASHINGTON—A relatively 
amount of soil moisture avail- 
able at seeding time caused yields of 
1956 winter wheat at the Fort Hays 
branch experiment station in Kan- 
is to be higher than were expected 
in view of the very dry growing sea- 
on, the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
reports, Yields at Fort Hays 
vere average or above average this 
year, despite extremely light precip- 
throughout the winter and 
pring after the crop was seeded. 
rests conducted by USDA's Agri- 
cultural Research Service in cooper- 
ition with the Kansas Agricultural 
ixperiment Station, on plots that 
had been summer-fallowed, pointed 
up yield differences under the three 
main cultivation methods practiced 
on fallow land in the region—stub- 
ble-muleh tillage, plowing and one- 
vay disking, all begun in early May. 
Yields on the stubble-mulch tilled 
land averaged 13.8 bu. an acre. The 
plowed plots produced 6.7 bu, and 
the one-way disked plots 9.1 bu. an 
During the eight and a half month 
period from planting to harvesting, 
and snows deposited only 4.6 
in. of moisture at the Fort Hays sta- 


ture 


itation 


rain 


tion--the lowest amount for the pe- 
riod since this station was estab- 
lished in 1902, 

However, September rains had 
soaked the ground with 7.3 in, of 
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moisture before the early 
planting. This storage of moisture 
gave the crop a good supply to draw 
on during the dry months that fol 
lowed. 

This dry year—-the 
in the region—-also provided the re 
searchers with added evidence that 
drouth may bring about a release of 
nitrogen from the soil, possibly mak 
ing use of nitrogen fertilizers unnex 
essary. There was no yield respons 
in 1956 to fertilizer applied 
in the previous fall or in the spring 


October 


ixth straight 


eitner 


The highest producing plots 
stubble-mulch tilled—had 34.6 in 
depth of moist soil when checked 
right after the September rains. The 
plowed plots had 25.5 and the one 
way disked plots 25.1 in. of moist 
soil. 

At the beginning of April, 1956 
when soil moisture samples were 


again taken, the stubble-mulch tilled 
plots had 7,09 in. of available water 
the plowed plots 5.99 and the 
way disked plots 5.29 in 
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Terminal Flour Mills 
Superintendent Named 


one 


PORTLAND Glen KF Gabbert ha 
been appointed general superinten 
dent of the Termina! Flour Mills Co 
Portland; Spokane Flour Mills Co 
Spokane, Wash., and the Mark P 
Miller Milling Co., Moscow, Idaho 


Henry F. Schmitt, president of Te 
minal Flour Mills, announced the ap 
pointment. Mr. Gabbert comes to 
Portland from the Colorado Milling & 
Elevator Co., Denver, where he wa 
assistant general superintendent 





Wayne T. Wilson Promoted to Bakery 
Division Post by Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 


MINNEAPOLIS—George S. Pills- 
bury, vice president in charge of the 
bakery products division of Pillsbury 
Mill Inc., has announced the ap- 
pointment of Wayne T. Wilson as 
product manager for soft wheat flours 
at the company's headquarters in 
Minneapolis, Harry J, Loving takes on 
a special technical assignment in the 
bakery flour sales group, At the same 
time, it was announced that James 
lL. Everhart replaces Mr, Wilson as 
bakery products division district man- 
at Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Wilson, a native of Minnesota, 
started with the company as a sales- 
man in the Minneapolis area in 1934, 
followed by sales assignments at the 
company's headquarters, In 1942 he 





Wayne T. Wilson 





went to Chicago as manager of the 
bakery sales branch there and in 1952 


transferred to Pittsburgh as district 
manager, 
Mr. Loving was with the Kroger 


Co. until he entered the army in 1941 
In 1946 he joined the sales staff of 
Ballard & Ballard at sville 
came to Pillsbury headquarter 


Loui and 


when the two companies merged in 
1951, 

Mr. Everhart, a native of Ohio 
started with Pillsbury as a bakery 


salesman in Michigan in 1949, In 1952 
he transferred to the Philadelphia 
area as a supervisor and in January 
1955, went to Los Angeles where he 
has been western 


area manager for 


the company’s institutional products 





James L. Everhart 








Deaver 


Charles F. 


Charles F. Deaver, 
Grain Man, Dies 


MINNEAPOLIS—Charlk F. Dea- 
ver, a pioneer in the grain business, 
died Dec. 11 at his home in Minne- 


ipolis. Mr. Deaver was 94 years old 

Mr. Deaver started as a 
ographer with F. H 
when he was 20 


sten- 
Peavey & Co 
years old, and he 
erved with the firm for 72 years 
until he retired in 1955. He was a 
member of the board of 
directors for 50 


company 
years 
Mr. Deaver went to 
Peavey in Sioux City 
company moved to 
1884, and Mr. Deaver cashier, 
office manager and then confidential 
Frank H. Peavey who 
the firm with E. C 


work for 
Iowa. The 
Minneapolis in 


became 


ecretary to 

then operated 

Michener 
After M1 


Deaver 


Peavey's de 
became secretary-treasurer, 
and in 1953, president, 
he held when he retired. He 
made an honorary up- 
pon his retirement 

Mr. Deaver was a member of the 
Minikahda Club and the Minneapolis 
Club. He joined both org 
more than 50 years ago 


ith, Mr. 


director, 
the post 


vice 


was director 


inizations 


Mr. Deaver was born in Deaver- 
town, Ohio, which was founded by 
his grandfather in 1812. Mr. Deaver 
moved west to Iowa in 1865 with his 


family in a covered wagon 


GREAO |S THE STAFF . 


Old Elevator Goes 


Out of Business 


SYRACUSE, KANSAS—oOne of the 
oldest business firms in Hamilton 
County, Kansas, the Syracuse Eleva- 
tor, has gone out of business 

Notice to close the ancient elevator 
came from officials of Colorado Mill- 
ing & Elevator Co., Denver, which has 
owned it for years 

Originally a flour mill, the 
has a capacity of only 


storage. Equipment in the structure, 
which was built 65 years ago, was in 
need of repair. It had only two em 
ployees when it was ordered closed 


BREA is THE STAFF « 


Chemists Meeting 

NEW YORK—Dr 
leny, president of the American 
sociation of Cereal Chemist 
dress a meeting of the 
Section Jan. 8. He will speak 
wheat standards and affai: 
ing to the association. Dr 
chief of the standardization and test- 
ing branch in the grain division of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
The meeting will be held at the 
George Washington Hote 23rd St 
at Lexington Ave., New York 
ing at 6:30 p.m. 


Lawrence Ze- 
As- 
will ad- 
New York 
on U.S 
pertain- 
Zeleny is 


start- 


elevator 
15.000 bu. for 
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Toledo Asks Army to 
Deepen Entire Length 
Of River Channel 


TOLEDO Toledo has asked the 
Army Corps of Engineers to 
deepen the Maumee River channel to 
27 feet for its entire 7-mile length 
instead of only half the dis- 
tance 


US 


about 


Unanimous 
Was 


agreement on this point 
registered at a meeting of the 
Toledo-Lucas Port Authori 


ty’s ad 


County 


visory committee in the Com- 
modore Perry Hotel 
Benefits to the grain trade will 
make it possible to justify economi- 
cally the deepening of the channel 


all the way upstream to the turning 
basin the Fassett St 
the committee decided 

Jerry I 3aron, chairman of the 
Port Authority’s grain committee, 
said the savings from using the larger 
ships which the 27-foot channel would 
admit have been estimated at 
l¢ a bushel 

Originally, the Port Authority 
planned to ask at the Dec 
only for 


above 


Bridge, 


up to 


had 
6 hearing 
deepening to 27 feet as far 


as the American Shipbuilding Co., 
about three miles from the river's 
mouth. It intended to go on record 
for maintenance of the rest of the 
channel about four miles at 25 


feet, until traffic could justify deepen- 
ing to 27 

Grain men, including George For- 
president of the Board of 
Trade, and Harold Anderson, head of 
The Andersons, advocated the full 
length deepening. Mr. Anderson said 
he had along with the earlier 
plan for the sake of unanimity, but 
he felt that deepening could be justi- 
fied now on the the 
business available 


reste! 


yone 


basis of grain 


BREA + TAFE re 


C-G Grain Co. Shifts 
Management Personnel 


TOPEKA, KANSAS—Several per- 
sonnel changes in elevator manage- 
ment positions within the C-G Grain 
Co. have been announced by D. E 
McKee, general manager 

W. E. Armstrong, manager for the 
grain company at Atchison, Kansas 
since July, 1955, will move to Ft 
Worth, Texas, to manage the new ele- 
vator being completed for the com- 
pany there. He will have an office in 
the Meacham Bldg. in Ft. Worth, to 
be opened about Jan. 1. 

William F. Allison, Atchison, will 
join the C-G firm to replace Mr 
Armstrong as Atchison manager 

Harry O. Kampschroeder, a long- 


time C-G employee, has been pro- 


moted to assistant manager at To- 
peka 
W. E. Armstrong was born in Frost, 


Texas. He 


University 


graduated from Baylor 
cum laude” in 1931. He 
started in the grain business with the 
Waco Mill & Elevator Co., since that 
time has spent his entire career in the 
grain business. His work with Gener- 
al Mills, Inc., took him to Oklahoma 
City, Enid, Wichita Falls, Amarillo 
Great Falls, and Philadelphia. He was 
in the Navy during the war, attaining 
the rank of lieutenant commander 

After graduating from Colorado 
University, William F. Allison joined 
the Blair Milling organization, being 
there some 14 years in the bookkeep- 
ing and traffic departments before be- 
coming assistant to the manager. His 
later experience included some time 
with Goodlander Mills, Flour Mills of 
America at Fort Scott, Kansas, Fair- 
mont Foods of Omaha and recently as 
manager of the Humboldt Elevator 
Mills at Humboldt, Kansas. 


December 18, 1956 


FLOUR DISTRIBUTORS—The 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


New York Association of Flour Distributors 


elected officers at the annual dinner meeting of the group in New York. New 
officers pictured in the center group are, left to right, Ernest Brehm, Yonkers, 
president; Eleanore D. Cashin, Kelly-Erickson Co., Inc., New York, secretary; 


Vito A, 


Dikiore, New 


Dondiego, Dondiego Flour Co., Brooklyn, vice president; and Jack 
York, treasurer. At left M. C. Alvarez, International Milling 
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Co., New York, retiring president, congratulates John Campanella, 8. Cam- 
panella & Sons, Jersey City, NJ., on his 78th borthday anniversary. Mr, Cam- 
panella, believed to be the oldest distributor in the metropolitan area, is still 
very active in flour sales. At right Leo Frank, Clift H. Morris & Co,, New 
York, presents Mr. Alvarez with a gold watch from the members in recog 
nition of his service to the association during two terms as president, 





Increase Reported in World 
Exports of Wheat and Rye 


WASHINGTON 
wheat and of 


World exports of 


wheat flour expressed 


in wheat equivalent in the 1955-56 
marketing year were 28.3 million 
tons, the Food and Agriculture Or- 
fanization reports. These exports 
were about 2.3 million tons more 
than the previous season's shipments, 
FAO says in a report in the “Month- 


ly Bulletin of Agricultural 


ind Stati 


Economics 


tics 


The report is based on the annual 
FAQ questionnaire on world grain 
hipments and on published official 
data 

About one-third of world wheat 
exports for this latest trade year 


were made 
ibout 9 


by the U.S., which shipped 
3 million tons compared with 


ibout 7.55 million tons in 1954-55 
Nearly one-quarter of U.S. exports 
vr 2.4 million tons—-were made un- 
der pecial surplus dispos il arrange 
ment U.S. exports to all parts of 
the world increased, with the great- 
est increase in those to Africa, the 
Far Kast and South America 


million 
1 million tons high- 
country's exceptionally 
mall exports of the previous season, 

th the rise mainly due to 


Canadian exports of 7.9 


tons were almost 


er than the 


larger 


hipments to Eastern Europe 
Argentina exported 3.1 million 
ton ibout 500,000 tons below the 
previou eason’s post war peak 
Austra exports, which had been 
iow In the previous two seasons, rose 
ipproximately 2.9 million § tons 





TRADING HEAVIEST 
IN 22 YEARS 


CHICAGO—Trade in all grain fu- 


tures Dee. 5 on the Chicago Board 
of Trade was at 122,052,000 bu., the 
largest in more than 22 years. The 


last time this total was exceeded was 
Aug. 9, 1934, when 127,610,000 bu. 
were traded. 

One day's volume in soybean oil, at 
2,410 tank cars of 60,000 Ib. each, was 


not only the greatest since futures 
activity in this commodity was ini- 
tiated July 17, 1950, on the Chicago 
Board of Trade, but also sets a new 
high record for daily futures trading 
in any of the vegetable oils at any 
market 








French exports were a record at 2.7 
million tons 

An interesting development during 
the export year, the FAO report 
says, was the reappearance of West 
ern Germany as a relatively impor- 
tant exporter with shipments of 
more than 360,000 tons of wheat in 
the form of flour, mostly to Eastern 
Kurope and the Near East 

Other wheat exporters, including 
Syria, Turkey, Uruguay and Sweden, 


hipped less than in the previous 
season, 
On the importing side, the report 


iys that although the 1955 European 
wheat crop was on the whole bette 
than in the previous year, imports 
the region in 1955-56 did -not 
change substantially. Wheat and 
flour imports into the United King 
dom remained virtually unchanged, 
mports into Western Germany were 
reduced by more than 300,000 
and Italy imported 200,000 tons 
more than in the previous year, main- 


into 


ly of hard wheats for manufacture 
of the spaghetti class of foods 
Eastern Europe and the Soviet 
Union imported about 1.5 million 
tons of wheat and flour from other 
ireas against 1.1 million the year 
before 

Imports of wheat and flour into 


\sia were one-half million tons up 
on the previous year. Shipments into 
South America were up by 200,000 
tons; total African imports declined 

The report says that exports of 
rye in 1955-56 at 1.5 million tons 
were 400,000 tons above those of the 
before. Western Germany had 
the largest increase in exports, sell- 
ing about 330,000 


year 


tons as against 


125 000 tons in 1954-55. Shipments 
from Canada and the U.S. increased 
while those of Argentina decreased 
lightly. Eastern European countries 
took twice as much rye as in the 
previous year, and Western Ger 
many exported nearly 85% of its 
sales to these countries, most of it 
to Poland 
eran S Tre srare r re 
STORAGE FLEET GROWS 

BUFFALO—The Buffalo winter 


storage grain fleet has been increased 
to 34 vessels with the arrival of four 
freighters. They carry wheat and 
barley for the Lake and Rail, Stand- 
ard and Marine A elevators 


Miller Receives 
Landscaping Award 


MINNEAPOLIS—tThe Miller Pub 
lishing Co., publisher of The North 
western Miller, is one of five Minne 
apolis companies to receive the Min 

Mens Garden Club 1956 
recognizing outstanding ac 
complishments in 


neapolis 
iward 


industrial beauti 
fication 

Recognition goes to firms which, in 
the opinion of the Garden Club, de 
serve commendation for “(a) excel 
lence of landscaping design; suitable 
foundation planting, 
trees and shrubbery, and flowers for 
borders o1 beds; (b) relation of 
building to ground; (c) effect on 
public relations and employee rela 
tions; (d) general maintenance; and 
(e) special considerations 

The Miller Publishing Co 
scaping embellishes its new 
ind office building at 2501 
Bivd., in suburban 
Plantings were done by 
Sweeney 


selection of 


land 
plant 
Wayzata 
Minneapolis 
the C, kd 


landscaping company of 


Long Lake, Minn., upon designs by 
the Miller Publishing Co.'s assistant 
treasurer, James G. Pattridge. Fea 


tured in the landscaping are Colorado 
blue spruce, birch, low-growing juni 
per, Black Hills spruce and Canadian 
juniper. A winged euonymous alutu 
hedge runs about 80 feet in front of 
the building, and along one side is an 


ilpine currant hedge joston ivy 

ows on the brick wall of the west 
ving. Flower plantings include pe 
tunias and hybrid roses, and shade 
tree varieties are red leaf crimson 


‘ 


ine maple, Russian olive and 
ng willow. The lawn i 
The award, a metal plaque to be 
placed on the lawn, was received on 
behalf of the company by Carroll K 
Michener, chairman of the board, at 
Christmas dinner of the 


weep 


of blue gra 


he annual 


Macaroni Industry 
Having Biggest 
Post-War Year 


CHICAGO 


products 


The sale of 
during 1956 will 
estimated 1,081,000,000 Ib. This will 
make 1956 the macaroni industry's 
biggest post World War II year 
According to Robert M. Green, 
executive director of the National 
Macaroni Institute, this figure repre- 
3% 1955 


macaroni 
reach an 


sent a increase Ove! 
sales 

Americans have been eating more 
ind more macaroni products 
The 1956 total is a 25% 
ver a decade ago 

Mr. Green pointed out that a good 


every 


year boost 


deal of the credit for the increases 
has been due to the growing aware 
ness by the public that macaroni 


products are not fattening. The boost 
this year was credited in large part 
to the development by the institute's 
research division of a new low calorie 
dinner menu with macaroni products 

Mr. Green reported that there are 
more than 95 different types of mac- 
ironl products with elbow macaroni, 
paghetti and egg noodles accounting 
for the biggest consumption of ap 
proximately 90%. Specialty shapes 
ind variations of the big three make 
up the rest of the sales 


REA S THE GTAP OF Lire 


NEW DIRECTORS 
ST. PAUL--The 


new assignments 


m the board of directors for Multi 
Clean Products, Ine., have been dis 
closed by N. H. McRae, president. E 


(, Hesli, Multi-Clean general sales 
manager, has been elected secretary 
of the board of directors. William E 
Westerdahl, who heads his own firm 
of cost accountants in Minneapolis 


has been elected as of the 


a member 





irden club on Dee. 1] board of directors 
IWA Sales Reported 
WASHINGTON The U.S lL nent of Agriculture reported that 
luring the period Dec. 5-11, inclu e, the Commodity Credit Corp, confirmed 
iles of 975,000 bu. wheat neludis Wheat and wheat flour in terms of 
vheat equivalent) for recording unde the International Wheat Agreement 
rainst the 1956-57 year quota 


The sales for the period included 
and 482,000 bu heat 
olved in this week's sal vere Gern 
f the Philippines 


equivalent) 


Cumulative sales by the US ines 


June 25, 1956. are & 


the form of flour 


year on 


212,978 ewt 
rhe mporting ( 


iny, the 


th pening 


497 OOH) 


(493,000 bu 
ountries 


flour in wheat 
principally in 
Netherlands and the Republic 
1996-57 


of quotas for the 


bu., of which 16,546,000 bu 
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By JOHN OCILPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washingtov 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON—Results of the 
new corn sales policy of the Commo- 
dity Credit Corp, have not been fruit- 
ful. U.S. Department of Agriculture 
policy makers are now thinking about 
returning to a previous policy of of- 
fering corn from CCC offices at a 
price over the nearby future con- 
tract every other day. 

Under this method the government 
would put a fixed quantity of corn 
at the above price formula on the 
table after the market closed. This 
method is reported to meet the rec- 
ommendations of export houses and 
the Chicago regional office of CCC, 

The present policy of unlimited of- 
fers of CCC corn does not appear to 
have stimulated the quantity of busi- 
ness USDA desires, This policy will 
continue. However, unless corn pur- 
chases increase, there will be increas- 
ing pressure to ditch this policy and 
go back to the old method, 

The old method would conform 
closer to recommendations of promi- 
nent Chicago export interests. These 
interests have been confused by the 
basic price ideas of CSS officials who 
geared their sales price to a relation- 
ship between the feed grains, corn, 
oats, barley and rye, on the common 
denominator of feed value relation- 
ship, which they term “total digestible 
nutrients.” This principle would not 
be discarded, however, if there is a 
shift to pricing corn at a premium 
over the nearby futures contract on 
periodic offers. 

As a matter of fact, top USDA offi- 
cials are gearing their price support 
ideas for all feed grains on the same 
“total digestible nutrients” basis. Un- 
der the Brannan administration 
USDA supported barley and grain 
sorghums at a high level in relation 
to corn, The result was that other 
small grains were unable to move into 
deficit feed areas and wound up in 
the CCC storage stockpile. 

The “total digestible nutrients” for- 
mula has received criticism from the 
export trade which charges the for- 
mula is an attempt to impose a feed 
industry valuation of feed grains as 
part of the export price decision, 
USDA officials say they will conform 
to export trade practices, but their 
price ideas are measured in terms of 


Canada’s Wheat, 
Flour Exports 


Rise Sharply 


OTTAWA Canadian wheat and 
flour exports during the 5-month pe- 
riod ending Nov, 30, 1956 are esti- 
mated at 138 million bushels, com- 
pared with 98.4 million bushels dur- 
ing the corresponding period a year 
ago 

The 1956 total includes official re- 
turns for July-September and esti- 
mates based largely on clearances 
for export for October and Novem- 
her 

The principal destinations of Can- 
ada’s combined wheat and flour ex- 
ports during the 4-month period end- 
ing Oct, 31, 1956 were the United 
Kingdom, Germany, Japan, U.S.S.R., 
Cvechoslovakia, Poland, Belgium- 
Luxembourg and the Netherlands. 
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USDA Gives Consideration to 
Shift in Corn Sales Policy 


the relationship of these feed grain 
to one another on the basis of nutri- 
ent values as feed. While they may go 
to a sales offer for corn at so much 
over the nearby future contract, they 
said they will modify an offer to re- 
flect oats, barley or rye from the corn 
feed value base on a reduced feed 
value. 

Last week USDA announced that 
purchases of CCC-owned corn on a 
competitive bid basis as announced 
Nov. 30 may be applied against any 
outstanding barter contracts or PL 
480, Title I, authorizations. This re 
laxes the program as originally an 
nounced, which provided that barter 
contracts and PL 480 authorization 
to be eligible to have corn applied 
against them, must have been issued 
Dec. 6 or later. 

CCC officials are seeking a way to 
reduce the corn by 200 to 300 million 
bushels this crop year. Most of thi 
disposal must come from the drouth 
program or from sales of out-of-con 
dition corn at country bin sites 

USDA may have to take over corn 
loans made for the non-cooperator 
at the emergency $!.24 bu. level for 
the commercial corn belt and the low 
er level for the non-commercial corn 
belt. USDA officials said this position 
is one of rotating stocks whereby a: 
they sell old crop corn, they replace 
it with the higher quality corn of the 
1956 crop. 


Peavey Appoints 
Ron Kennedy 
Vice President 


MINNEAPOLIS ton Kennedy, 
executive director of American Heri- 
tage Foundation and former execu- 
tive vice president of the Minneapo- 
lis Grain Exchange, has been named 
a vice president of F. H. Peavey & 
Co., in charge of personnel and pub- 
lic relations 
made in 


Heffelfin- 


The announcement was 
Minneapolis by F. Peavey 
ger, president 

Mr. Kennedy, 46, who left 
Exchange to direct American Heri- 
tage Foundation in New York, wi!l 
assume his new duties with the pio- 
neer grain firm Jan. 1. When Mr 
Kennedy left Minneapolis in June, 
1955, for the foundation directorship, 
he also was secretary of the Grain 
exchange 


the Grain 


The American Heritage Foundation 
is a non-partisan educational organ- 
ization headed by leaders of industry, 
labor and education, devoted to en- 
couragement of good citizenship prac- 
tices by all Americans 

Mr. Kennedy has had a long record 
of service in farm and food organiza- 
tions. A native of Spokane, Wash., 
and a graduate of Stanford Univer- 
ity in 1933, he served briefly as a 
newspaper man on the Spokane 
(Wash.) Daily Chronicle. In 1934 he 
secretary of the Pacific 
Northwest Grain Dealers Assn 

Three years later he took over the 


became 





Lower Feed Grain Exports 
Expected for 1956-57 Year 


WASHINGTON--While U.S. feed 
grain exports in 1956-57 are expect 
ed to continue at a comparatively 
high level, they are likely to be 20 
to 25% under last year’s all-time 
record of 7.5 million long tons, the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture said 
recently. 

The reduction is expected because 
of an anticipated decline in Euro 
pean demand, This is the major ex 
port market for U.S 
a result of heavy supplies of non 
millable wheat in 1956, 
European plantings of feed grains to 
replace winter-killed wheat, and an 
unprecedented exportable surplus of 
barley in France. The demand for 
ocean cargo space for meeting the 
increased wheat requirements in 
Europe and the world-wide shipping 
situation may also affect U.S. feed 
grain exports this season 

In addition, competition for export 
outlets is especially keen this year 
because of unusually heavy export 
availabilities of barley and oats in 
Canada, indications of increased ex 
port availabilities of barley in the 
Middle East, and prospects for larg 
er exportable supplies of corn in Ar 
gentina and the Union of South Afri 
ca, Moreover, the combined export 
able supplies of oats and barley in 
Argentina and Australia are not ex 
pected to show any significant re 
duction. On the other hand, the 
Middle East surplus may be kept out 
of the market until the Suez situa 
tion clears up. 

Even if U.S. feed grain exports in 
1956-57 are reduced by 20 to 25% 
compared wWith the record 1955-56 
level, they would still be higher than 
in any of the preceding five years 
In 1957-58 U.S. feed grain exporters 


have to contend 


feed grains, as 


increased 


will probably not 


with the unusual factors which re- 
sulted in a reduction in European 
import requirements this year. While 
there will be keen competition in 
filling the growing demand for feed 
grains in world markets, especially 
if Argentine corn export availabili- 
ties get back to normal levels, the 
U.S. should be able to export from 
1.5 to 5.0 million tons a year if prices 
are competitive, the USDA predict 
ed 
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Ron 


Kennedy 


same position with Western Grain & 
Feed Assn. in Des Moines, Iowa. In 
1940 he was named community rela 
tions counsel for the Iowa Chain 
Store Council. 

A year later, Mr. Kennedy became 
secretary of the Grain & Feed Deal- 
ers National Assn. at St. Louis, Mo 
He served five years in the air force 
in World War II and returned to the 
association in 1946. The Minneapolis 
Terminal Elevator Assn. and the 
Northwest Country Elevator Assn 
named him secretary in 1948, He be 
came secretary of the Minneapolis 
Grain Exchange in 1950 and executive 
vice president in 1953. In that period 
he was active as a speaker with the 
agricultural committee of the Minne 
apolis Chamber of Commerce 

GREAT S&S THE STAFF vr Lire 
NEW ELEVATOR CORPORATION 

RANTOUL, KANSAS — The Star 
Grain & Lumber Co. here has been 
purchased by a new corporation, the 
Rantoul Lumber & Grain, Inc. Rex 
Christie, Ottawa, Kansas, is presi- 
dent of the corporation, Lloyd Grif 
fith of Rantoul is vice president, and 
Howard Caylor of Rantoul is secre- 
tary-treasurer. G. B. Gilbert, former 
ly manager of the Star firm, is man 
ager for the corporation 








Domestic 

CHICAGO Cumulative 
sales for the week ending Dec. 12 
were: 5.670 bu. wheat and 1,549,384 


domestic 


bu. corn 
y ¥ 
MINNEAPOLIS Cumulative do 
mestic sales for the week ending Dec 
13 were: 38,042 bu. wheat, 631,358 bu 
corn, 42,176 bu. barley, 42,207 bu 
oats, 1,879 bu. rye and 1,500 bu. flax 
vy 
PORTLAND Cumulative 
tic sales for the week ending Dec. 12 
were: 1,168 bu. barley, 43,331 cwt 
grain sorghum and 20,000 cwt. yellow 
milo 


domes 


¥ ¥ 


DALLAS Cumulative domestic 
sales reported for the week ending 
Dec. 14 were: 120,992 bu 285 .- 


oats 





CCC Sales and Exchanges 


Summaries of Reports from Commodity 
Stabilization Service Regional Offices 
Detailing Grain and Oilseed Transactions 





518 bu 


grain sorghum and 3,500 bu 


KANSAS CITY Cumulative do 
mestic sales for the week ending Dec 
14 included sale of 20,609 bu. oats 


Export 

CHICAGO Cumulative 
sales for the week ending Dec. 12 
were: 283.896 bu. wheat and 149,000 
bu. corn. The report listed 7,348 bu 
wheat bartered. All bids for oats, rye 
and barley were rejected 


export 


PORTLAND Cumulative export 
sales for the week ending Dec. 12 


were: 6,612 bu. barley 
* 
DALLAS—-Cumulative export sales 
14 were 


for the week ending Dec 
2,577,290 bu. wheat. 








December 


18, 1956 


WASHINGTON The current in- 


terest in the revision of U.S. stan- 
lards for wheat (The Northwestern 
Miller, De« 1] page 10) has sparked 
discussior f the proper quality of 
vheat for milling and processing 
Philip Talbott, head of the bak- 
ery section of the grain branch, U.S 
Department of Agriculture, recently 
nentioned in article that the end 
ise determines the necessary quality 
if wheat. I the December issue of 
Agricultural Marketing, Mr. Talbott 
vrote i follows 
The word ‘quality’ when applied 
to wheat much abused term 
Ever mong those wh use it 
nost, ther i general misunder- 
nding and misuse. Wheat pro- 
luce! ! tate wheat handlers, 
lator ind government officials 
VI idministe! the several wheat 
progran each thinks of it in a 
different j 
Actuall when used relation 
to a particular class of wheat, the 
d qualit denotes its ult ibility 
! me pecific purpose. It has no 
eft ( t intrinsic value 
Since commercial baker ire the 
primary users of wheat principal 
product, flour, the demands of the 
bakir industry determine the qual- 
it! it it uses. For example, 
é ned’ products require a 
rta type of flour, while ‘chemical- 
le ed’ baked goods de ind an- 
tner 
The d i feature is the func- 
tior propert ind machinability of 
the wheat used in these tw classes 
f product However! i particular 
type of wheat may be considered of 
i’ quality for one product, but 
poor If the 
Yeast ned products, consist- 
primarily of bread and rolls 
past ind other baked items 
ide by biscuit and cracker bakers, 
ire best ve made with flour ob- 
tained fro the hard « ‘ of 
vheat. Such classes are ‘Cla I 


Hard Red Spring Wheat.’ ‘Cla IV 


Hard Red Winter Wheat,’ and ‘Class 
VI—Sube (A) Hard White 
Wheat.’ 

Chemi« leavened products 
cal cooki doughnuts me pas- 
trie biscuits and cracker ire gen- 
erally made th flour obtained from 
the ft classes of wheat. These are 
Cla V—Soft Red Winter Wheat’ 
ind Cla VI Subclass (RB) Soft 
White Wheat 

Consumer! ind bakers alike con- 

ler yeast leavened products made 
ith soft wheat flour to be of poor 
quality. Tl because the intrinsic 
characteristic if soft wheat flour’s 
protein and other component imply 
lo not produ yeast leavened prod- 
uct faf rain and texture, nor 
fa od lume 

The converse of course also 
tru Chemically leavened products 
made with hard wheat flour are not 
cceptable to the consumer or baker 
lt ick hortness,’ and the grain 

d texture re usually poor 
4n Erroneous Belief 

What not true, however l the 

neral belief mong producers and 
ller f hard red spring wheat 
ncluding millers and baker that all 
ther class« wheat are inferior 
Su be erroneous 


tudies on the 
f the variou 

w that hard red winter 
sound protein con 


function- 


classes 
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USDA Expert Says End Use 
Determines Wheat Quality 


tent will produce flour having the 
same intrinsic baking quality as 
flour produced from hard spring 
wheat. 

“But without the benefit of scien- 
tific milling and baking tests it is 


difficult to determine with certainty 
which of two carloads of equal-grade 
wheat (one car hard red spring and 
the other car hard red winter) 
better quality. 


is of 


“This is a question still posed be- 


fore researchers. One that must be 
solved in the not-too-far future.” 
BREAD S&S THe STAFF ’ re 


Closing Hours 


CHICAGO—The Chicago Board of 
Trade will close at noon on both 
Monday, Dec. 24 and Monday, Dec 


31, Julius Mayer, Continental Grain 


Co., chairman of the board, an- 
nounces. It is not possible for the 
exchange to close entirely on these 
days, Mr. Mayer said, because this 
is a contract delivery month and 
these two days are needed to pro- 
vide a sufficient number of business 


days for settlement of expiring con- 
tracts 





J. R. MeLaughiin 


REPRESENTATIVE—James R. Me 
Laughlin has been appointed repre 
sentative for the Kansas Milling Co., 
Wichita, in Chicago and the sur 
rounding territory, according to an 
announcement by Elmer W. Keed, 
company president. Mr. McLaughlin 
is opening a brokerage office under 
the name of J. R. McLaughlin Co., 
254 Dickens Road, Northfield, Ul. 





California Housewife Wins Pillsbury 


Bake-Off with Meat-Dumpling Dish 


NEW YORK-—A “California Cas- 
serole’ which feeds a family from 
a well-seasoned dish of meat and 
baked dumplings in gravy won the 


$25,000 Pillsbury Bake-Off prize, and 
it also won the title of “Cook of the 
Year” for Mrs. Hildreth H. Hathe- 
way of Santa Barbara, Cal., wife of 
a government trapper 
The bonus award this 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., contest is a 
European tour for the winner and 
by Pan American World Air- 
She receives additional 


year in the 


escort 


ways also 





Wheat Support 
Rates Announced 


WASHINGTON Ezra Taft Ben- 
son, secretary of agriculture, has 
announced national average yield 
figures and dollars-and-cents pay- 
ment rates per acre which will ap- 
ply in administration of the 1957 
acreage reserve programs for five 
basic crops. 

The general method of determin- 


ing per-acre payments for individual 
farms was announced. There 
will be variations in the application 


also 


of this method for spring wheat 

The national yield figure is 16.7 
bu. for wheat, the national average 
payment rates per acre for wheat 
are $20.04 and the “unit” rates on 
which the per-acre rates are based 
is $1.20 

For wheat in 1957, the method of 
determining farm per-acre rates of 
payment for both winter and spring 
wheat will be that announced last 
Aug. 13 before winter wheat was 
planted. These rates are based on 
“normal” crop yield for the land 
placed in the Acreage Reserve and 


the base unit rate applicable for that 
county. Because the wheat program 
far advanced, no county per- 
acre rate will be established for this 
program in 1957 


is sO 


General Electric equipment 
buy a house with her 


and will 
prize money 

The casserole is made by 
floured veal or 


browning 
beef, adding an easy) 


soup gravy and baking it in the 
oven with herb-seasoned dumplings 
on top. It is served with a sauce 
made from sour cream and chicken 
soup 


A junior contestant, Natalie R 


Riggin, 15, Olympia, Wash., won the 
second prize of $5,000 for her “Hoot 
Owl Cookies.” This butter cookie 
made from refrigerator dough, and 
haped like an owl, has a piece of 
chocolate forming the owl's eye. The 
American Dairy Assn. added $5,000 
to the prize because the cookie wa 
made with butter, 

Prizes were also awarded for 


brides, junior and senior contestant 

The top bride award went to Mr 

Raymond EF. Myers of Milan, Ill. for 
“Easy Cheesy Buns,” a no-knead roll 
flavored with American Top 
Junior prize of $3,000 went to Irene 
Korrell, a twelve-year-old 


chee e 


culinary 


expert from Frederick, Md. Her 
winning recipe was “Maple Hi-Light 
Fudge Cake.” It features a fluffy 


frosting made with maple syrup in 
stead of sugar 

The leading Senior conte 
Mrs. Leland FE. Ross of Roscommon 
Mich. Her recipe for an all-purpose 
vanilla flavored pastry won $3,000 
Called Starlight Sugar Crisps, her 
recipe and all of the others in Pill 
bury’s Fighth Grand National will 
available to homemakers all 
over the country, and several of the 
winners will be adopted by the bak 
ing industry to 
baked foods 


anna s 


tant wa 


soon be 


become commercial 


MEETING PLACE CHANGED 
MINNEAPOLIS The place for 
the meeting of the Northwest Sec 


tion of the American Association of 
Cereal Chemists Dec. 28 ha been 
changed from Dayton’s Skyroom to 
Jax Cafe 1928 University Ave. NF 
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Pakistan Receives 

Authorization to 

Buy U.S. Wheat 
WASHINGTON. -Pakistan has re- 


ceived an authorization from the U.S 
Department of Agriculture to buy 
$13.7 million worth of wheat or wheat 
flour from U.S, supplies under Title I 
of Public Law 480. (The Northwest 
ern Miller, Dec, 11, page 28.) 
Authorization No, 15-21, issued un- 
der an agreement with Pakistan an 
nounced on Dee. 4 provides for pur- 
chase of approximately 218 thousand 
metric tons of wheat in bulk, Grade 
U.S. No. 2 or better, or wheat flour 
excluding durum wheat or flour milled 
from durum wheat including the sub 


classes. The wheat exported must 
have been grown in the continental 
U.S., and the flour milled in the con 


tinental U.S 
duced wheat 
Sales 


from domestically pro 


contracts between suppliers 
and importers made on or after Dee 
18, 1956, and on or before May 31 
1957, will be eligible for financing 
Delivery will be to importer f.o.b. or 
vessel US Shipments 
from U.S made on or 


LAs ports 


ports may be 


after Dec. 18, 1956, but not later than 
June 29, 1957 
The wheat or wheat flour will be 


purchased by M. G. Dastgir, Commer 
cial Secretary, Embassy of Pakistan, 
2315 Massachusetts Ave. N.W,, 
Washington 6, D.C. (Telephone: De 
2-8330. ) 


BREAD 18 THE STAFF 


catur 


rue 


Flour Purchased for 
Export to Vietnam 


WASHINGTON The U.S. Depart 


ment of Agriculture reported the 
purchase of 18,466 metric tons of 
wheat flour for export to Vietnam 
under an International Cooperation 
Administration program Pillsbury 
Mills, Ine., Ziel & Co., Fisher Flour- 
ing Mills, Connell Brothers Co., Wood- 


ward & Dickerson and California Pa- 


cifle Prod. Co. will supply the flour 
at a cost of $2,083,521.40. USDA also 
reported the purchase of 44 million 


pounds of wheat flour for export to 
Bolivia under an ICA program. The 
Rodney Milling Co. and the Ismert 


Hincke Milling Co., 
supply this flour 


ene 6 THE BTA OF Lire 


Rail Shipment 
Increase Seen for 


. . 

Kansas, Missouri 

ST. JOSEPH, MO.—A 3.5% in- 
crease in the rail shipments of flour 
meal and other grain products (ex 
cept formula feed) in the Kansas 
Missouri area is predicted for the 
first quarter of 1957 the cor 
responding period of 1956 

A forecast of 


Kansas City, will 


overt 
car loadings in the 
quarter has been made by commodity 
committee chairman of the Trans 
Missouri-Kansas Shippers Board, The 
board here recently with 64 in 
dustrial and 145 railroad representa 
tives present 

The calls for the loading 
of 31,000 cars in the January-March 


met 


estimate 


period of 1957. This compares with 
29.949 actual loadings in the first 
quarter of 1956 

ererat Ss twee aeraerr ’ re 


ALLOCATION COMPLETED 


WASHINGTON The allocation 


under the International Wheat 
Agreement for Vatican City has 
been completed Further bookings 
for this country will not be com 
pleted unless on the basis of Class 
IT 
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The flour business displayed con- 
iderable energy during the week 
ending Dee. 14, due to heavy buy- 
ing in the spring wheat mills area 


on Dee. 12 and 13, By the end of 
the week nearly two million sacks 
had been sold, bakers and jobbers 


were amply booked, and business 
fell off sharply. The splurge boosted 
274% of capacity for the 
five days ending Dee, 14, compared 
vith only 55% the previous week, 
In the central states there was a 
mild flurry of purchasing Dec. 12 in 
cracker-type flours. Buying developed 
Dec, 13 into a selling spree of spring 
wheat flours. Sales for the week 
were substantially more than for 
everal previous weeks, but the over- 
il volume. sold was not large. Sales 
totaled 60 to 65% of capacity. 
pring wheat flour buying stimu- 
lated sales in the hard winter wheat 
the Southwest. Buying was 
of sufficient strength to sustain sales 


ile to 


iren oft 


for the week at 32% of capacity, 
compared with 38% the previous 
week 

Flour production by U.S. mills 
iveraged 105% of five-day milling 
capacity, compared with 103% the 
week before and 100% a year ago 
The increase was at Buffalo, where 
production elimbed to 131% com- 


pared with 121% a week earlier, and 
central and southeast areas, 
it went to 92% from 89% the 
previous week, (See tables, page 17.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Dullness took over 
the spring wheat flour business Dec. 
14 and prices climbed out of reach, 
that the heavy buying of 
Dec. 12 and 13 had subsided. 

Hakers and jobbers entered the 
market last week when mills of- 
fered attractive price concessions. 
Standard patents, bulk Minneapolis, 
were lowered 19¢, placing them al- 
within reach of the prices at 
which heavy sales were consummated 
last July 


in the 


wih re 


evidence 


most 


Large buyers and run-of-the-mill 
jobbers began to come into the mar- 
ket in force Dee, 12 for bakers’ pat- 
ents and high glutens, The big bak- 
ers booked as far ahead as next 
June, while jobbers generally were 
content to book for 60 days. Selling 
began to dry up Thursday, and when 
it was ended spring wheat mills had 
sold approximately two million sacks 
of flour. 


Prices climbed to their previous 
levels Dee, 14 and then soared an- 
other 9¢, where they remained Dec. 
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The buying splurge pushed sales 
by spring wheat mills to 274% of 
five-day milling capacity for the pe- 
riod, compared with 55% the pre- 
vious week and 111% a year ago. 

Produetion by mills at Minneapolis 
iveraged 90% of five-day capacity, 
down from the 108% figure of seven 
days earlier and from the 101% of 
' year ago. Production in the inter- 
ior Northwest averaged 10840, down 
| point from the previous week and 
up 11 points from a year ago. For 
the entire Northwest production was 
it 102° of eapacity, compared with 
109% =a week earlier and 98% a 
veut ARY, 

Spring clears were virtually un- 
affected by the heavy activity in 


bakers’ 


flour, and prices Dec. 14 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Estimated 2,000,000 Sacks Spring 
Wheat Flour Sold in Buying Spree 


were 5¢ lower than for the same day 
the previous week 

There was very little family flou 
business between Dec. 7 and 14. The 
price of advertised brands remained 
unchanged. Unadvertised brands ad 
vanced 10¢. 

Shipments by spring wheat mill: 
averaged 112% of five-day capacity 
a gain of 5 points over the previou 
week, but down 4 points 
figure of a year ago 


Southwest 


Kansas City: A brief flurry of bak 
ery sales, stimulated, it was said, by 
the bookings of spring wheat flour 
kept sales by hard winter wheat mill 
in the southwest from dropping off 
sharply last week, Sales amounted to 
32% of five-day milling capacity 
down from the 38% of the week be 


from the 


fore, but well ahead of the 17% of 
a year ago. Of last week’s business 
9% of the volume was export and 


government flour 

A mild flurry of business with bak 
ers took place last week 
incident with the 
activity in the spring 
area, Bookings were not large 
were confined most!y to medium sized 
lots sold to independent bakers 
Chains were not active. In general 
mill sales managers seemed to think 
that buyers took only about half a 
much hard winter wheat flour a 
those particular buyers might have 
been expected to book 

This reluctance to go very fal 
ahead probably reflected the buyers 
attitude that flour will be available 
later at a comparable price without 
the hazards of carrying charge. A 
good proportion of the bakery flour 
buying group is now booked well in 
to the tail end of the crop year, and 
are stocked into June. However, flour 
sales departments say there are many 
independent bakers who are 
ered for the rest of the year. It is be 
lieved that considerable business 
could be done at prices 10@20¢ low 
er than the present basis 

Family flour trade was light. Most 
of this group is well stocked for the 
near future. There is no tendency to 
add to flour supplies so close to the 
year end, which means inventory tax 
time in many states. , 

Shipping directions show 


largely co 
somewhat heavier 
flour 


and 


wheat 


not cov 


signs of 


the usual year end falling off, but on 
the whole millers rate them fair to 
good for this season 

Export volume picked up some in 
the past week, with an from 
the government in the form of wheat 
exchange business and some covering 
of previous sales made by exporters. 
Additional government relief flour or- 
ders also were received by mills. 

After a momentary dip in midweek, 
prices regained the level of the pre- 
ceding week and recorded a small ad- 
ance for some types 

Quotations Dec. 14, carlots, cottons 
Kansas City: Hard winter wheat bak- 
ery short patent $5.75@5.80, standard 
95% patent $5.65@5,70, straight $5.60 
5.65; established brands of family 
flour $6.45@7.20; first clears $5.10@ 
5.30, second clears $5@5.05, 1% ash 
clears and higher $4.90@5 

Texas: There was a little more in- 
terest in bakers flour last week but 
no sales of any consequence. The vol- 
new business was about the 
same as for the past few weeks at 


assist 


ume of 


about 10% to 15% of capacity. Speci- 
fications continue to arrive at a sat- 
isfactory rate. Running time was 


about five days. There was no change 
in prices, except for clears which 
were 5¢ higher. Quotations Dec. 14, 
100-lb. cottons Extra high patent 
family $7@7.20, standard bakers, un- 
enriched, $676.10; first clears, unen 
riched, $5.5005.60, delivered Texas 
common points 

Wichita: Mills operated at capacity 
five days last week. Sales were very 
light, averaging about 20%. Shipping 
directions were only fair. Prices were 
unchanged to 2¢ higher 

Hutchinson: Prices 
down for flour last 
brought little demand. Interest was 
light for family and bakery flour. 
Most of the trade is well-covered and 
content to ride on current holdings 
until after the holidays. A few single 
carlots were sold, along with some 
minor export flour. Family business 
was slack. Directions down, 
with mills grinding than four 
days, and the outlook for about 3a 
days. Prices closed unchanged from 
the previous week. Quotations basis 
Kansas City: Hard winter family 
short patent in cottons, enriched, 
$6.300@6.40; bakers’ short patent, in 


(Continued ' 


were up and 
week. Changes 


were 


less 





Durum, Semolina Prices 
Drop as Interest Lags 


The price of milling durum dropped 
5¢ for the week ending Dec. 17 duc 
to withdrawal of export interest and 
the preoccupation of domestic buy 
ers with the forthcoming holidays 

In turn, the price of semolina 
flour fell off 10¢. Shipping directions 
by mills were off and the running 
time was reportedly not too good 

In contrast, spokesmen for the 


National Macaroni Institute made a 
prediction in Chicago that the sal 
of macaroni products during 1956 


will reach an estimated 1,081,000,000 
lb., the industry’s biggest year sinc 
the end of World War II. 

Production by durum mills for the 
period amounted to 84% of five-day 
milling capacity, compared with 88% 
the previous week and 77% a year 
ago 


Prices on durum wheat 
it Minneapolis Dec. 14 


delivered 
were as fol- 


lows 
rane " ! lurun ’ i 9 
I amber r better ¢ / 65 
hoice No amber t 64@2.67 
i‘hoice No | amber or better a7.@°7.66 
Medium No. 1 durum or bett ¢2.64 
Medium No durum or bett 1 63 
Mediur No durum or bett 1 f 
DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output reporting 
The Northwestern Miller : based 
five-da weel 
5-day wh Wkly a, 
ea pro of ca- 
pacity duction pacity 
I i 00 130.808 a4 
i " 154.600 *13 ; ae 
158.500 1.958 7 
p year 
ict t 
j 1) 14 19 546.49 
J L-Lhe 1 ‘ 480.9 
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Millfeed Demand 


Equals Supply; 
Prices Firm 


The demand for millfeed was only 
fair in most places for the 7-day peri- 
od ending Dec. 14, with sales already 
on the books taking almost all avail- 
able output of the mills. Prices re- 
mained firm and, in most cases, at 
levels of the previous week 

Feed business in the Southwest 
last week seemed to have slowed to a 


walk for most mixers. Some offered 
explanations for the draggy week, 
while others admitted they were 


baffled. Dealers usually cut back their 
buying toward the end of the year to 
hold down inventories. However, this 
doesn’t normally happen until closer 
to the holidays. The prices of eggs, 
broilers, cattle and past prices of hogs 
are also cited as possible reasons for 
caution on the part of producers. And 
the shortage of ready cash on the 
farms is said to have hurt mixers who 
don’t have a low-cost line of feed 

Drouth cattle feed constitutes much 
of the business of some mixers. The 
broiler feed volume continued to hold 
about steady, and a slight pickup in 
laying mash was noted 

Factors mentioned that could im- 
prove the outlook include the colder 
weather and snow, good chick re- 
placements and higher hog prices 
which will encourage producers for 
next spring. 

Formula feed demand was steady 


to somewhat lighter in the North- 
west last week, although business 
generally was regarded as about 


comparable to the level of this time 
a year ago 

Instructions on _ previously-pur- 
chased dairy and cattle feeds were ar- 
riving in good volume, and mills as 
a consequence were holding to recent 
production schedules or increasing 
their output. 

Sales of laying feeds were regarded 
as fair, and hog feeds, while im- 
proved from the demand of several 
weeks ago, were behind last year’s 
tonnage. Sales of turkey feeds for 
breeder flocks were increasing, al- 
though the tonnage involved was not 
large. 

Feed sales continued about level 
with the previous period during the 
past 10 days in the central states 
This was considered a fairly cheerful 
report by most feed manufacturers, 
since the pickup in business noted in 
the first week carried over into the 
current period. Business, observers 
say, is now up to about normal for 
December. Order backlogs range to 
three days 

Prices for the 
steady, although 


week were about 
some slight easing 
was apparent near the close of the 
period. A few ingredients cost less 
With this situation, there was little 
encouragement for dealers and feed- 
ers to stock up, and most customers 
appeared to be buying what they 
needed right away. The outlook is for 
sales to decline toward the end of 
the month, since the seasonal pattern 
is for a reduction of inventories and 
a fall-off in ordering around the holi- 
days 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas, amounted to 54,718 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller 
Production for the current week 
compared with an output of 53,793 in 
the previous week and 51,699 in the 
corresponding week of a year ago 
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Opposing Pressures Confine Wheat 


Price Movements to 


The wheat market fluctuated with- 
in a narrow range during the week 
ending Dec. 14 as the result of sev- 
eral factors. Upward pressure was ex- 
erted on prices in mid-week by heavy 
mill buying which accompanied large 


spring wheat flour sales, and by pros- 


pects of a reduced winter wheat crop 


because of drouth and Soil Bank 
withdrawals 
The withdrawal of export interest 


from Gulf and Atlantic ports tended 


to soften some prices, as did a gov- 
ernment innouncement that Soil 
Bank payments will be increased in 
1957. There was the mild stimulus of 
some export buying at Pacific ports, 
but its effect on markets was local- 
ized. India bought 700,000 bu. west- 
ern white wheat; France 350,000 bu. 
western mixed and Norway 100,000 


bu. hard winters 


Closing prices of wheat futures Dec 


17 were (hicago December $2.38 4, 





March $2.38%, May $2.34% @%&, July 
$2.26 September $2 Minne- 
ipolis December $2.32% May 
$2.34%, July $2.31%; Kansas City 
December $2.28%, March $2.30% @%, 
May $2.29 July $2.24 

At Minneapolis and Chicago mar- 
kets, prices were stimulated Dec. 12 
ind 13 by the purchase of nearly 2 
million sacks of bakery flour, and the 
consequent buying of wheat by mills 

When the flour buying stopped, old 
crop month futures began to soften 
As a result, December futures at 
Minneapol closed Der 17 about 
L*%%¢ abc the previous week, al- 
though cash premiums had advanced 
ilmost every day during the period 
Deferred futures advanced well for 
the week, apparently because of poor 
weather and the prospect of increased 
payments for acreage put into the 
Soil Bank 

The increase in Soil Bank payments 

expected to affect the spring wheat 
crop because the deadline to with- 
draw winter wheat land has passed 
As a result, Minneapolis May futures 
closed the week 2%¢ higher than the 
previou week Minneapolis July 
closed 1%%¢ higher 

At Kar City the trading basis 
changed from December to March 
vithout al! evident disturbance of 
prices Cash wheat prices closed Dec 
17 only ¢ higher to ‘e¢ lower than 
the prior week. Futures prices moved 
ipw ird “ Z\4¢ for the week the 
result of poor weather and reduced 
icreage pre pects 

Chica vheat prices for deferred 
contract were stimulated mewhat 
in the middle of the week by local 
buyin ind by the flurry of flour 
buying. But trading was light when 
the week closed Dec. 14 and there 
was noticeable selling of December 


wheat and of deferred future 


Active Demand 

Recs pt f wheat at pl mai 
kets f the seven-day p 1 ending 
Der 13 totaled 8.1 m or yushe's 
mp ed 1 10.7 the pre l vecek 
and 4.9 n i year ago. At Minne- 
ipolls t pt of all ¢ totaled 
1,686 f which 168 were for 
Commodit Credit Corp account 

Duluth re nts totaled 1.688 cars 
rt rT if iferings, « ipled with 
in aggressive mill demand reflecting 
improved flour sales ilted in 
narp Casn pren com- 
pared wit e futures. ( premi 
ums had t iened by D 14 to the 
followir trading ranges: Ordinary 
N 1 dart rthern spring, or No. 1 
pring wheat 1¢ OVE! 
i | Ay / proteu ¢ ove;r: 





Narrow Range 


13% protein, 6@9¢ over; 
tein, 8@12¢ over; 15% 
18¢ over; 16% protein, 27@33¢ over 

Minneapolis December wheat ad- 
vanced 2%¢ for the seven-day period 
closing Dec. 14 at $2.32. The aver- 
age protein content of the hard red 
spring wheat tested at Minneapol 
last week was 14.06%, compared with 
14.41% a year ago 

Durum wheat prices 
and finished Dec. 14 
Export buying was 
offerings entirely to mill buyers. At 
the close of the period No. 1 and 
2 hard amber durum traded in a 
range of $2.654268 ard No. 1 and 2 
amber durum at $26402.67. (Soe 
table on page 16 for durum prices.) 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis Dec. 14 
is shown in the accompanying tab'e 
together with premiums and discount 
factors 


14% pro- 
protein, 14@ 


were weak 
about 4¢ lower 
lacking, leaving 


No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 
Spring, 58 Ib 

Ordinary $ ia 16% 
11% Protein 4, @2.36% 
12% Protein “ 7% 
13 Protein .@ ‘1 
l4¢ Protetr “~@ 14 
15 Protelr 1a Ory 
l¢ l’rotels a ‘ ‘ 

Ir n premium f l¢ ach 
1/10 higher 

Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 

One cent premiur ‘ ! ! er 8 Ib 
l¢ discount each %& It under 


Good Demand 

Meager offerings and good demand 
helped steady cash wheat prices at 
Kansas City in the week ending Dec. 
17. Despite pronounced weakness 
early in the period, prices Dec. 17 
were %¢ higher to %¢ lower than a 
week earlier. Premiums advanced 
4%, @1¢ daily for higher protein types 

Receipts totaled 498 cars, compared 
with 558 the previous week and 470 
a year ago. Carlot sales on the trad- 
ing floor amounted to only 45, com- 
pared with 90 in the previous week 
Sales were to varied interests. Mills 
were usually the least interested, 
partly because of the tendency to let 
stocks run down for the year-end in- 
ventory 

The trading basis was changed from 
December to March without any spe- 
cial effect, mainly because of the ap- 
plication of a 2¢ spread between the 
two deliveries. The March price Dec 
17 was $2.30% bu 


Premiums were as follows: Ordi- 
nary No. 1 hard winter wheat, 1%¢ 
over March; 11.25% protein, 1% @2¢ 
over; 11.75% protein, 14%4@4¢ over; 
12% protein, 1%@6¢ over; 12.5% 
protein, 14%.@6¢ over; 13% protein, 
2@7¢ over; 135% protein, 2@7¢ 
over; 14% protein, 24%@8¢ over 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City Dec. 14 
is shown in the accompanying tablk 

1 Darl Hard $ p2.41 
Dark ind Hi 1 1@ 10 
Dart ind Hard ou 

i Dark and Ha 9% 


At Fort Worth Dec. 17, ordinary 
No. 1 hard winter wheat was reported 
to be selling at $2.54@2.55, delivered 
Texas common points. Demand was 
fair and offerings were sufficient. The 
price delivered to Houston via truck 
was quoted at $250@2.51. Offerings 
were scarce, demand was good 

Heavy Exports 

Wheat export busing continued 
to boom in the Pacific Northwest for 
the week ending Dec. 14. Twenty fuil 
cargoes were sold. India was in the 
first of the week for six cargoes, and 
took another the end 


six toward 
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A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT) 
our production in principal 


I manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The 





Northwestern Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages 
! ‘ “i u I 12-1 Dec, 19-1 Lee, 14-18 
! " 19 1054 1963 
} t ' au9 9 ' 1 “ay ‘4 
} t i l j , 10 i 1140 id 
I ‘ 5 ‘ ’ 1.0106 
‘ . 441 ' ‘ ' 94 
h 1} ’ ‘ i ’ ; ‘ l ) wo 
I | ‘ f ‘1 l 13 170 ' 
i enta tal 1 , i ‘ 7 
*y 1 
Crop year flour production 
Percentage of cay ty operated in 5-day wee July l to 
I 1O-j4, I I i ! 18-1 I 14 i 14 I 1 
19 ) 4 i” io 1% 
t! ' ” 16.68 ‘4 16 762.920 
) 4 ' i’ 
Hiuffalo 131 121 122 131 113 13,286,768 10,247,905 
Central and ' loves4ie " 97,000 
! , ‘ 1 if 
rot 1 ) ' ' 1.804,148 4,608,609 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
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1 weel ! j day weel riour : 
capactt utput t it ipactit output t ity 
I 14 - I 1 14 ) i".900 ' 
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porters overtime 
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PULLMAN, WASH. A drop in 
wheat prices and lower prices for 
feed grains are a possibility some- 
after the first of the year, a 
Washington State College farm econ- 
omist said, 

Karl Hobson, the college's exten- 
sion price specialist, said that wheat 


tine 


prices may be close to the ceiling 
now. That's because they are within 
a few cents of the selling price for 


government-owned wheat. Price de- 
clines could come after Jan. 1 as 
farmers may sell heavily then. Many 
must wait until then for income tax 
reasons 

ree wheat supplies may be large 
enough by sometime in January, Mr 
Hobson said, to bring declining prices. 
That's because nearly all farmers 
who have wheat under government 
loan will want to sell it before March 
31--the last day for redeeming the 
wheat 

If nearly all the 1956 crop wheat 
is redeemed, total U.S. wheat supply 
in the marketing year ending next 
June is likely to exceed use and ex- 
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Washington State College Specialist 
Says Grain Prices May Lower Soon 


ports by about 150 million bushel 
In addition to the supply situation 

there may be other developments 

favoring lower wheat prices after the 


first of the year. These include ad 
ditional moisture in the southern 
Great Plains, administrative action 


or legislation that would make mors 
government-owned wheat availabl 
at lower prices, higher freight rat« 
and a growing shortage of boats for 
exporting wheat. An 
ternational tension would also be a 
bearish factor, Mr. Hobson said 

On the other hand, a shooting war 
could stimulate enough speculative 
holding of wheat to keep prices nea 
the government selling rate all win 
ter and next spring. This is $2.45 bu 
for No, 1 Soft White in Portland 
in December. It advances each month 
to $2.56 in June; then drops to about 
$2.33 in July 

Lower 


easing of in 


feed grain prices are in 
prospect by next spring or summe1 
hecause of lowered corn support 
However, there may be small price 


advances in the next few month 





Robin Hood Fund 


Totals Announced _. 


MONTREAL-—William J, Henning, 
vice president, Robin Hood Flour 
Mills, Ltd., has announced that the 
company's profit sharing fund for re- 
tirement, death and severance bene- 
fils now is represented by $537,000 
from profits contributed by the com- 
pany in the past four years and $199,- 
000 from employees’ savings. To date 
$52,000 has been paid out, A typical 
participant with average earnings and 
average years of service now has a 


$1,260 profit sharing account, Em- 
ployees may join the program after 
four years’ service, 
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J. S. Dayett, Retired 
Flour Miller, Dies 


WILMINGTON, DEL.—John Sher- 
man Dayett, 90, the third generation, 
of flour millers in his family, died 
Dec. 6 at Floral City, Fla., where he 
lived with a daughter. 

Mr. Dayett was born at Chester, 
Del., and moved to Cooch Bridge, 
Del., as a boy when his father and 
wrandfather founded the Dayett Mill 
there. The mill is still operating, but 
it is no longer part of the family in- 
terests 

Mr. Dayett purchased a flour mill 
at Yeatman’s Station, Pa., about 1910. 
After his retirement he lived for a 
number of years at Elsmere, Del, 
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Overflow Crowd at 
Bakery Club Party 


NEW YORK—An overflow crowd 
of 225 taxed the banquet facilities of 
the ballroom of the Beekman Tower 
Hotel Dee. 7 for the annual Christ- 
mas party of the Metropolitan Bak- 
ery Production Club, Ine, As many 
as could be handled were seated for 
the gay dinner party and several, 
lacking reservations, were turned 
away at the door, The annual affair, 
one of the highlights of the Christmas 
party season in this area, featured 
a cocktail hour, dinner, floor show 
and dozens of door prizes, The next 
regular meeting of the club will be 
held at Schrafft's Restaurant, 220 W. 
S7th St., Jan. 7. 








Pillsbury Employees 
Share $1,000 Award 


MINNEAPOLIS Angelo Colan 
tino, head packer mechanic, and P% 
ter Sirtout, packer mechanic of th 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., plant at Spring 
field, Ill., shared a $1,000 
award for an idea to improve flour 
packaging. This is the largest sugges 
tion award ever given at the Spring 
field plant. 

The two men suggested improve 
ments on a 25-lb. flour packaging ma 
chine which resulted in a better 
and better shaped package. Their su 
gestion also substantially reduced bag 
breakage during the packing opera 
tion, 


ugvestion 


seal 


Mr. Colantino has been with Pills 
bury for 26 years and Mr. Sirtout has 
20 years of service. Each has pr: 
viously won a number of smaller sug 
gestion awards. 
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Bakers Courtesy Club 
Holds Christmas Party 


CHICAGO More than 100 mem 
bers and guests attended the annua! 
Christmas Party of the Bakers Cour 
tesy Club, held at Henrici’s 
rant here the evening of Dec, 13 

A full evening of fun and fellow 
ship was programmed, with numer 
ous door prizes offered and many tur 
keys raffled off. Serving on the social! 
committee to help make the evening 
a success were Hunter 


testau 


trown, Cara 


van Products Co.; John Marshall 
Chicago Bakers Cooperative Assn 
Raymond F. Maloney, Ekco Products 
Co., and Cecil E. Sowles, Siml & 
Sowles. 
BREAD i6 THE GTAP ’ re 
Chicago Party 
CHICAGO—Close to 40 membe! 


and guests of the Chicago Associati 
of Flour Distributors attended th 


annual Christmas party of the o 
ganization, held at the Furnitur 
Club Dec. 14. Good fellowship and 
excellent cuisine were the featur 

of the evening. Robert F. Schoedle) 
Vanderbilt Flour Co., president 

the club, welcomed the group and 


expressed the wishes of the organiza 
tion to the flour and baking indus 
tries for a Merry Christmas and 4 
Prosperous New Year 





WINTER WHEAT FORECAST 
DUE 


MINNEAPOLIS—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is expected to re- 
lease its initial estimates of 1957 win- 
ter wheat acreage Dec. 19. 

There is speculation in the trade, 
and some concern, about how much 
production will be down as the re- 
sult of soil bank withdrawals and 
poor crops because of drouth damage 
in the Southwest. 

The report is expected to have a 
more immediate effect on the prices 
of July futures. The concern over 
what the report will reveal was re- 
flected last week in these duly prices, 
which were already several cents 
above the anticipated net loan price 
for next year and only a few cents 
below the extreme support price of 
$2.31 bu. 





Canadian Wheat 
Shipments Rise 


WINNIPEG 
bu. of 


More than 
wheat cleared for 
Germany in the week ended Dec. 13 
the combined 
flour total to all destinations to 
lightly more than 7,000,000 bu. or 
roughly 2,250,000 bu. over the pre- 
vious week. The United Kingdom 
and Japan each took in excess of 
1,000,000 bu. of wheat. The week's 
total included 495,000 bu. in the form 
of flour of which 219,000 cleared to 
International Wheat Agreement 
tinations. The week previous 911,000 
bu. cleared as flour with 267,000 for 
IWA countries. 

Wheat cleared to IWA destinations 
in the week just concluded amount- 
ed to 2,423,000 bu. and included 1,- 


2,000,000 


Canadian 


to boost wheat and 


des- 


163,000 for Germany; 1,024,000 for 
Japan; 175,000 for Ireland; 36,000 
for Ecuador; and 18,000 bu. for 
Guatemala. The other destination 
was Belgium. Class 2 export clear- 
ances of wheat climbed to 4,120,000 
bu. of which 1,753,000 cleared to 
United Kingdom; 1,102,000 to Ger- 
many; 401,000 to Malta; 373,000 to 


Netherlands; 336,000 to Switzerland: 
98,000 to Belgium; and 22,000 bu. to 


Japan. The remainder was divided 
ilmost equally between Italy and 
Hong Kong 

BSREAT S THE STAFF ’ re 


Record Crowd 


CHICAGO--A 
members and 
annual Christmas 
cago Feed 
Hat Restaurant of 
tel Dec. 17 

In addition to a floor show 
featured such topflight 
as Johnnie Puleo and his Harmonica 
well as Val De Val, ex- 
dancer, a Zenith 
and 21 turkeys 
were awarded as door prizes 
Becker, Cereal By-Products Co 
ident of the club, presided 


crowd—-3?28 
the 
Chi- 
Glass 
Con ress Ho 


record 
guest attended 
party of the 
Club, he'd in. the 

the 


which 
entertaine’s 


Rascals, as 
; 


portable tele- 
ind 


otic 
vision set hams 
mm. 
pres- 

and 


George E. Fuhr, Spencer Kellogg and 
Sons, Inc., awarded the prizes and 
arranged the program. He was as- 


sisted by Bob White, Bob White and 
Co Richard L. Kathe, American 
Feed Mfrs. Assn., won the television 


set 

Mr. Becker announced that the 
next meeting of the club will 
Jan. 17. Golf outings for 1957 are 
set for June 24 at the River Forest 
Country Club and Sept. 17 at the 


Midlothian Country Club 
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Grain Firm Becomes 
Louis Dreyfus Corp. 


NEW YORK—Leval & Co. will ! 
known as the Louis Dreyfus Corp 
beginning Jan. 1, it is announced b 
Jacques Kayaloff, president 

At about the time, the com 
pany’s main office in New York wiil 
be moved from the Produce Exchange 
Bldg. at 2 Broadway to 26 Broadway 

“The change of the 
no alteration § in 

the 
continue as 


same 


name involves 
management oo! 
company and oper- 
before’, M 


structure of 
will 
Kayaloff said 

Originally known as Louis Dreyfu 
& Co., the firm became an 
corporation under the 


ations 


American 
Leval 


name of 


& Co., Inc., independent of the French 
parent organization, at the time of 
the German invasion of France in 
1940 

The return to the Louis Dreyfus 
name again directly identifies the 
American company with the wor!d 
wide group of grain shipping com 
panies, although the Louis Dreyfus 


Corp will function as an independent 


American company 


The Louis Dreyfus Corp. will main 
tain offices in Baltimore, Chicago 
Minneapolis, Kansas City, Portland 
Washington, Winnipeg and Vancou- 
ver 

Shipping interests offiliated with 
the world-wide organization own a 
fleet of about 30 dry cargo vessels 

Directors and officers of Leval 
Co., Inc., will continue unchanged 
with Fernand Leval, chairman, and 
Leopold Stern, vice chairman of the 


hoard of t Lou 
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Dreyfus Corp 
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Omar, Inc., and Union 
Sign 5-Year National 
Sales Agreement 


OMAHA The Central Conferences 
of Teamsters and Omar, Inc., have 
signed a five year national agree 


ment covering 
operating within 
the Central and 


ences of Teamsters 


company salesmen 
the jurisdiction of 
Southern Confer 
This is the first 
national sales contract in the history 
of the baking industry, according to 
the joint announcement 

The agreement provides fot 
changes in the days-off program, im 
proved vacation benefits, truck load 


ing, company paid health and wel 


fare and pension plan. The contract 
also calls for higher starting pay 
and an increased weekly minimum 
guarantee and other substantial 


monetary increases 
The pension plan will 


retirement as 


prov ide for 


early as age 55. It 


illows for benefits as high as $288.50 
with social security, for employee 
retiring at 65. Also, double indem 
nity, weekly indemnity, hospitaliza 


tion, surgical and polio benefits 
life insurance coverage 
assumed by the company 
In addition to the expanded days 
off program which will gradually 
provide a maximum of 40 days off a 
year with pay, the contract also al 
lows for each salesman’'s truck bein; 


and 
will all be 


loaded each morning to help cut 
down his working day 
BREA S THe STAR? ’ re 
SHIPMENTS INCREASE 

KANSAS CITY tailroad ship- 
ments of formula feed from Kansas 
City mills during the week ended 
Dec. 11 totaled 362 cars, it has been 


reported by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. This compares with 308 
cars for the previous week and 318 
cars in the comparable week a year 


igo 
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Christmas 
baked 
goodies! 
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HERE COMES SANTA—The gay Santa Claus pictured here is beginning to 


appear in the windows of 


bakeries in many communities. 


He is the new 


“Ohristmas pyramid” Santa distributed by Pillsbury Mills, Inc., as a holiday 
promotional piece. This year the pyramid is a sign-carrying Santa announcing 
Christmas baked goodies. With each pyramid there are 13 small Santa price 
cards to direct the eyes of shoppers to individual items in a display of special 
Christmas baked foods. Pillsbury pyramids have proved popular throughout 
the country for other holidays as well as for Christmas. 





Moisture in Western 
Canada Greater Than 
Same Period in 1955 


WINNIPEG—Fall moisture which 
fell in western Canada during August, 
September and October thi year was 

reater than that which fell during 
the sa period of 1955, according to 
the Sea Grain Co.'s 1956 fall mois- 


issued Dec. 5. Figures for 


Saskatchewan were, however, again 
below normal 

As at Nov. 1, the fall moisture fig- 
ire on stubble land was 85.1% of 
ormal for the three prairie prov- 
neces « ired with 66.1% Of normal 
last On summerfallowed land 
the accumulated moisture reserves 
repre t the 1955 fall moisture plus 
ainfall d r the 1956 growing sea- 

n plus f rains in 1956. In percent 
f norn vith the corresponding 
figures f ist year in parentheses, 
the figure ire as follow Alberta 
103 (115): Saskatchewan 81 (125); 
Manitoba 103 (117); three provinces 
veighted 89.4 (118.6) 

The i situation nbining 
the fig both stubb and sum- 
mertallow puts the 1956 situation for 
the three provinces at 87.3 of nor- 
nal, compared with 92.4 f normal 
n 195 

The part of wheat to be 
seeded tl coming spring will be 
sown on mmerfallowed land; and 
the greater part of the oats, barley, 
rye and flax on stubble land. On the 
basis of present reserves, the mols- 
ture situation is not quite as favor- 
able for crops to be sown on summer- 
fallow as it was the previous year 


may be considered satis- 


both Alberta Mani- 


although it 
factory in 
toba 


and 


R.O.L.L. Reelects All 
Officers, Adds to Board 


CHICAGO All officers of the 
Royal Order of Loyal Loafers were 
reelected and four bakers and four 
allied tradesmen were elected to 
serve on the R.O.L.L. board of direc- 
tors, George N. Graf, head loafer, an- 
nounced recently 

Reelected with Mr 
Bakers of America 


Graf, Quality 
Cooperative, 


Inc., New York, were M. G. Rhodes, 
Standard Brands, Inc., New York, 
assistant head loafer, and Tom 
Deutschle, Bakers of America Pro- 
gram, Chicago, head checker 
Elected to serve on the R.O.L.L 
board of directors for two years 


were: Joe Franz, United States Bak- 
eries, Inc., Portland, Ore.;: William 
Maier, Maier’s Bakery, Inc., Reading, 
Pa.; Paul Guignon, Anheuser-Busch, 
Inc., St. Louis, Mo.; and Stan Elis, 
Marathon Paper Co., Menasha, Wis 


Elected as directors for three year 


terms were: C. J. Regan, Interstate 
sakeries, Inc., Chicago, Ill.; H. H 
Smallridge, Betsy Ross 3akers, 


Charleston, W. Va.; Mr 
William Lohman 
Minneapolis, Minn 


Rhodes; and 


General Mills, Inc., 


Also serving on the board of di- 
rectors whose terms expire in 1957, 
are Tom Flood jurny Bros., Inc., 
Chicago, Ill; E. A McLaughlin, 
Ward Baking Co., New York, N.Y.; 
Tom Dillon, Ekco Products Co., Chi- 


cago, and Walter Warrick, J. R 
Short Milling Co., Chicago. Mr. Graf 
and Mr. Deutschle were appointed to 
serve as board members-at-large 
Appointed to serve on the R.O.L.L. 
advisory committee were bakers Al- 
bert Gordon, Gordon Bread Co., Los 
Angeles, Cal.; Roy R. Peters, Butter 
Krust Bakeries, Inc., Lakeland, Fla.: 
Otto Dreikorn, Dreikorn’s Bakery, 
Inc., Holyoke, Mass.; Graham Mc- 





Guire, Lakeland Bakeries, Inc., St 
Cloud, Minn.; Edward Hostettler, 
Federal Baking Co., Winona, Minn.; 


Gus Guckenberger, Ward Baking Co., 
New York, N.Y.; John C. Koetting 
Fehr Baking Co., Houston, Texas; 
and Ray Ping, M. Erickson Bakery 
Co., LaCrosse, Wis 

Allied members 
Patterson, Pillsbury 
neapolis; Al Merck, Merck & Co., 
Rahway, N.J.; Harry Green, Stan 
dard Brands, Inc., New York; Art 
Levy Lowe Corp., New York; 
KE. Symonyi, Doughnut Corporation 
of America, New York; Jack Conrad 


Harvey 
Min- 


include 
Mills, Ine 


Joe 


Pollock Paper Co., Columbus, Ohio; 
Paul A. Newmeyer, General Mills, 
Inc., Salt Lake City, Utah; and J. A 
Kirkman, Red Star Yeast & Prod- 
ucts Co., Milwaukee, Wis 

Consultants to the Loafer organi 
zation are: Walter Clissold, Baking 
Industry, Washington, D.C Frank 
Cooley, American Baker, Minneapo 
lis; James Phelan, Bakers Weekly 
New York; and Clifford Webster 
Bakers Review, New York 

Plans for Loafer projects during 
1957 are being completed and will 
be announced shortly 





PRESTON-SHAFFER 
MILLING CO. 
WALLA WALLA, WASH. 


Established 1865 
Soft White Winter Wheat Flour « Specialty 
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WILLIAM KELLY 
MILLING COMPANY 
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““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 








to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincola, Nebraska 











CHICAGO, ILI ST 


STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 


GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
JOSEPH, MO 


NEW YORK,N.Y 
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Marsu & McLENNAN 


INCORPORATED 


MILL AND ELEVATOR INSURANCE 
Transportation Insurance on Flour 
Against ‘All Risks 
- 


Chicago «+ New York « Minneapolis 


American and Voreign Ports 




















"THE largest and most modern flour mill 


and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 


storage capacity at our mille of 2,500,006 hush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana 
Idaho and Washington. insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,s#arr_e, v.s.A. 


lromentic a 


d Export Millers 
OLIFF H. MORRIS & OO, Eaeteus Kerueeenvative 


"2 beaver Street, New Youu Ciry 
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UNDER THE HEADING OF MIS- 
TLETOE—The University of Massa- 
chusetts Department of Agricultural 
Communications, influenced by the 
imminence of the Christmas season, 
considers it appropriate to issue a 
farm bulletin on the subject, and 
emits this information: 

‘Gather in the mistletoe. The sea- 
son is here when this plant—that is 
otherwise a pest-—-becomes a boon to 
Yuletide celebrations. Thus the lowly 
rnistietoe is redeemed ffom its normal 
role as 4 parasite which lives by steal- 
ing food and water from trees and 
shrubs that act as its unwilling hosts. 

“The name mistletoe is derived 
from the Saxon ‘mistl-tan’, meaning 
‘different twig’ an indication that the 
ancients recognized it as something 
apart from the branches of the host 
tree 

“It was featured in the Greek, 
Norse and Germanic legends as a 
plant vested with supernatural 
powers for good and evil. The Druids 
and other pagan peoples of Europe 
used it as a sacred emblem in their 
religious rites. The herbalists of the 
early Christian era claimed that mis- 
tletoe was once a forest tree but be- 
came dwarfed out of shame when its 
wood was used to make the cross at 
Calvary. They called it ‘guidhel’ or 
‘all-heal’ and preseribed it as an anti- 
dote for poisons and a cure for falling 
sickness and epilepsy. Amulets made 
of the plant were often worn to ward 
off disease. 

“In the 18th century Carolus Lin- 
naeus, the great Swedish botanist, 
deseribed and named the principal 
Muropean species ‘Viseum album’, The 





“Well, sir,” said Old Dad 
Fetchit of the Fish River Roller 
Mills, “I don’t know ef’n I’m 
what you’d rightly call a 
Christian an’ I know I do a lot 
of things along through the year 
I ain’t so proud of; but when it 
comes up to Christmas an’ you 
get reminded of the story of 
Bethlehem, an’ you hear the bells 
and the children singing ‘Glory 
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considered 


early American settlers 
our leafy mistletoe of the East to be 


identical with the Viscum of their 
homeland, and thus it, too, became 
vested with much of the traditional 
symbolism that had developed about 
the European plant 

“Most of the mistletoe for the 
Christmas trade is gathered in the 
forests of the southern and south 
western states where it is abundant 
in some localities and where it pro 
vides off-season income for agricul- 
tural workers. Only in some limited 
areas is it an actual threat to forest 
and shade trees.” 

a e e 

MEAT ON THE DEFENSIVE— Diet 
casualties lie in more places than the 
bread basket. Meat is on the defen 
sive against the cholesterol crusade 
The American Meat Institute’s new 
advertising campaign, which empha 
sizes that “reasonable” amounts of 
dietary fats are needed to maintain 
good health, will break in the Janu 
ary issue of Journal of the American 
Medical Assn. 

Other page ads will follow in To 
day's Health, 39 state medical jour 
nals and other related medical and 
nursing publications. In all, the insti- 
tute will use about 50 medical maga- 
zines to refute recent charges made 
in articles in Time and The Saturday 
Evening Post that ‘‘fatty’’ foods cause 
heart disease 

An AMI spokesman says that the 
ads will continue for an indefinite 
period, with the possibility of sched 
ule increases as new discoveries or de 
velopments in the “fatty” foods issue 
occur, 


aime 
vent! 





Meanwhile, a team of University of 
Illinois scientists has reported that a 
high level protein diet may be helpful 
in avoiding heart disease. 

Fred A. Kummerow, associate pro- 
fessor of food chemistry, who headed 
the research team, says the finding 
does not mean that a person must 
avoid eating fat. Instead, he believes, 
it means that the protein in the diet 
must be sufficient to neturalize any 
harmful effects of fat consumed 

The scientists experimented with 
3,000 chicks, which were fed various 
diets. As the protein intake increased, 
the scientists found that the propor- 
tion of cholesterol in the blood de- 
creased 

In Washington, two National Heart 
Institute researchers have announced 
that they are starting ‘cautious’ 
trials on humans of a drug which, in 
tests with animals, has controlled the 
natural production of cholesterol 
These men, Dr. Daniel Steinberg and 
Dr. Donald S. Frederickson have 
found that by feeding rats a choles- 
terol-free diet, which also contained 
a synthetic chemical called “delta-4- 
cholestenone,” they were able to de- 
press the natural cholesterol in the 
blood serum to as much as 44% below 
that of control animals fed a diet 
which was similar, but in which the 
test chemical was lacking 


“4% SAre you aware that toward the 
end of the Louisiana Yam Supper 
Season lies Kraut and Frankfurter 
Week? Might you be caught frown- 
ing on either National Smile Week, 
National Laugh Week, or, for that 


wet 


eee tals& 
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matter, National Tax Freedom Holli- 
day? 

Do you know the significance of 
May 15? On that date, there are 32 
weeks until Christmas .. . Some one 
should write a book about these im- 
portant matters—indeed some one 
has. In fact, there are two, and both 
of them can be purchased from: 
Domestic Distribution Department, 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, 1615 H Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. They are: “Special 
Days, Weeks and Months, 1957,” 46 
pp., price 50¢, and “Trade Promotion 
Planning Calendar, 1957,” 26 pp., also 
priced at 50¢. 


& & 3 
THE BELLMAN’S MESSAGE 


Over the snow on Christmas Day 
The Bellman maketh his cheerful 
way, 
Ringing his bell with a joyous peal 
Crying his tidings with hearty zeal: 
“Hear! O hear ye! men of goodwill, 
The world grows old, but the mes- 
sage is still 
Peace on earth from heaven on high; 
Therefore, I pray you, let old feuds 
die. 
Pause in your labor, forego your 
strife, 
Lift up your souls to a nobler life. 
Hark to the song of my golden bell: 
God is at peace with us, 
All is well.” 

—From The Bellman, a lit- 
erary weekly magazine, 
published by The North- 
western Miller, 1906 to 
1919. 


to God in the highest, on earth 
peace, good will toward men,’ an’ 
you kind of have a catch in your 
throat and maybe get a little 
around the eyes, it jes’ 
naturally seems that, after all, 
the whole world’s all right an’, 
no matter ef’n you ain’t paid 
much attention to Him, God 
Almighty’s been in Heaven an’ 
lookin’ after things all along.” 





: 
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ADJUSTMENT IN AGRICULTURE 


’ | ‘HROUGHOUT 
legislation for 


the 
farmers 


whole history of class 
the term “adjust- 


ment in the very title of the unconstitutional 
Agricultural Adjustment Act-——has meant an at- 
tempt to elevate the farmer's income by price 
manipulation costly to the indivdiual taxpayer and 
burdensome to the whole economy. Meantime an 
entirely different kind of adjustment has been 

n in accordance with inexorable laws of 
industrial economy. Dr. Kar! Brandt, associate di- 
rector of the Food Research Institute of Stanford 
University, California, and president of the Amer- 
ican Ff Economic Assn., spoke of this in his 
iddre it the 1956 annual meeting of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the U.S. Some of Dr. Brandt's 
views on the real issues in agriculture have been 


reported on this page, and these further 


taken from his address 


para- 
raphs are now 
The public probably doe 


the 


not realize how deep 


the impact of technological revolutior in 


agriculture, and how dynamic the changes in- 
iived have made our farm system. The number 
of our farms, which had reached its peak in 1935 
with 6.8 million, shrank to 5.4 million in 1950 and 
to 4.8 million in 1955. In only 20 years 2 million 
unit ere deleted and their land absorbed by 
the other ry at a pace of 100,000 farms per 
year. But from 1950 to 1955, no less than 600,000 
farms ceased to operate. Thus the pace of adjust- 
nents has accelerated to the elimination of 120,- 
000 farms per year 
D t idjustments must be made for several 
transitional years to achieve the disappearance of 
the surpluse partly by decreasing production, 
ind partly by increasing sales at home and abroad 
t lower prices. I do not mention give-away 
heme because it is the hard fact that there is 
practically no non-competitive demand abroad or 
it home, no matter how Congress defines the 
conditions for squeezing in something that shall 
not upset the market 
Adjustments are under way. The most prom- 
inent them is the shrinking number of 
farm hich in the last five years hes accelerated 
to a rate of 120,000 farms per year. This elimina- 
tion of irginal units has occurred in almost 
every state in the Union. The remaining units 
have ab bed the land of the deleted ones; the 
erage ze of the unit—-149 acres 25 years ago 
reas¢ to 215 acres in 1950 and to 242 acres 
1955 
rhe one million families on undersized, under- 
equipped mercial farms form a part of the 
igricultural problem that defies solution via ma- 
pulation of commodity prices. Even a maximum 
idjust ts in the market and considerably 
etter prices cannot lift the majority of these 
people to ar come that npares favorably with 
ig) iltural wage lhe lution can lie only 
t ft of some manpower to other occupa- 
tior ind tl enlargement of the operating unit 
for the re iinde! 
Unfortunately, the chief argument for assist- 
iwriculture through h ind rigid price sup- 
ports is the ial proble faced by this large 
num be I families who, on an average of 
1.6 million farms, earn than $2,000 a year, 
half of earning | than $1,000 net cash 
income fr ill sources. The fact that they con 
tribute } to the market supply of all farm 
product i e elucidates the economic fallacy of 
ipp! I remedy via farm prices 
Dr. Brandt takes a dim view of the venerated 
parity concept, which he says “goes back to a 
golden age when everything was supposedly in 
balance, although cornmon sense tells us that the 
whole concept is a nostalgic deception.” “The sal- 
ation of agriculture,” he concludes, “lies in 
change, decentralized adjustment, and the fullest 


intelligent development and use of productive re- 


sources. It cannot be pursued by curbs on pro- 
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RSS ES 


“ainst 


ey 


that season comes 


Some SAY 
W herein 


The bird of dawning 


that ever yg 


our Saviour’s birth is celebrated, 


singeth all night long 
And then, they say, no dares to stit 


abroad ’ 


spirit 


The nights are wholesome; then no planet 


strike, 

No tairy takes, nor witch hath power to 
charm, 

So hallow’d and so gracious is the time 


William Shakespeare, in Hamlet, Act. 1, Se 1. 


RSS ESS ESS ES 


duction, o1 the 
executive government 


regimentation by and 


branches of 


legislative 
with 
cialization of losses and the privatization of gains 
the free dis 
tribution of food, exportation with subsidies, the 
public pension for land, the support of happiness 
prosperity proportion of the 
fixed ‘just 
alien to the basic 
of the American economy. And these 
are all particularly alien to the living and work 
ing philosophy of the American farmer. It is 
believe that 
agriculture into 
power of 


the sO 


“All such devices, together with 


and for a certain 


people and the preservation of a and 
share in the national income are 


philosophy 


a 
legislate 
This ex 


tragic error to one can 


American 
the 


prosperity 


ceeds even our powerful govern 


ment 
“All 
ting 


the set 
guild 
with a 


this is just as far removed from 


of a static society and an economic 


system as it is from a totalitarian society 


centrally managed economy of state capitalism 


or socialism 


“The real issue in our agricultural policy is 


not whether farmers should be assisted by the 
U.S. Government in improving their income or 
indeed, how much assistance they should receive 


The Congress as well as the executive branch of 


our government are agreed that such aid will be 
granted in generous amounts. The issue is the 
clear recognition of the proper goal of such aid 
and the choice of effective means by which to 
reach it with a minimum of waste, detours, and 
damage to the system itself 

“The goal for aid to agriculture must be seen 


in the perspective of the growth and stability of 
the national economy. Such growth requires man 
The 
from which much of it the 
low-income Agriculture should continue to 
the productivity of labor 
output to the increasing 
population with a rising level of living 
this, agriculture will gradually 
in the large areas with undersized and undercapi 
talized 


power in new occupations and industries 


reservol must come is 
farms 
increase and adjust it 
needs of a fast-growing 
In doing 
conquer poverty 
farm 


structural 


and 
by making 
This, 


farms, hence underemployed 
the nece 


however, will take time and pa 


people ssary 
changes 
tience.”’ 

Dr. Brandt thus courageously meets the issue 
of surplus farm population, which normally is a 
subject only in_ politically 
His are fighting words for 
any cost, would preserve the 


discussed emotional 
uM ho, at 


»-called family farm 


terms those 
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AL 


A LITTLE FREE ENTERPRISE 
GOES A LONG WAY 


HE nation’s private grain trade, responsible 
g pn Sept. 4 for U.S. wheat exports, has 
that a little more 
than government regulations 
Between Sept. 4 and Dec. 1 the U.S. exported 
86,755,000 bu compared with 34,353,000 
bu. in the same period last year, according to an 
Cargill, And for the 
of 1956 Cargill estimates wheat exports will reach 
100,000,000 bu., compared with 221,515,000 bu, in 
1955. Meanwhile, Chicago wheat futures rose from 
2.26% on Sept. 4 to 2.36% Dee. 4, 
the figures of utmost importance to the 
nation’s farmers and to the over-all economy 
climbed in Chicago from $2.19 bu. to $2.49. On the 
West Coast the rise was from $2.11 on Sept. 4 to 
$2.41 Dec. 4. This means, both in Chicago and on 
the West Coast, 23¢ more to the farmer than he 
could receive unde1 


proved freedom accomplishes 


of wheat, 


analysis by Ine whole year 


and cash wheat 
prices 


government loan 

“But,” says John H. MacMillan, Jr., president 
of Cargill, “if a little freedom works weil, more 
will work much better.” a 

To improve both the domestic and export situa 
the Commodity Credit Corp., Mr 
should these further 


tion for wheat, 
MacMillan 
steps 

1. In the handling, it 
hould allow the trade to receive subsidy wheat 


believes, take 


interest of economical 


provided by world 


anywhere in the U.S. where surplus stocks 


CCC to compensate for lower 
prices 
exist, and should not require the trade to export 
the identical lot 

2. In the 
hould discontinue its present practice of favoring 


received from CCC 


interest of fairness to farmers, it 


one wheat-growing area at the expense of another 


by altering its export subsidies at the various 


coasts to influence export movement 
3. In the interest of uniformity, it should allow 
the export of all 


imilar to those proposed for wheat 


other grains under conditions 
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THE BURDENS OF PAPERWORK 
million 


PWARDS of $4 
the business and industry of thi 


through initial efforts of the federal 
to cut down on paperwork and 
This sizable economy 


a review by 


has been saved for 
country 
government 
record keeping 
the result of 
Council on Federal Re 
But this 
all. The council and the Bureau of the Budget 
the paperwork of all 
departments and agencies 


comes about as 
the Advisory 


ports of just one new proposed form 


isnt 
are moving in on movern 
ment 


The business world has long complained that 


keeping voluminous records for years is costing 


it millions of dollars both in the working time of 


employees and in storage space 
Hoover 
propose 


from 


Spurred by the 
recommendations of the 
Bureau of the Budget 
vithhold its approval 
not 


Commission, the 
now on to 


that do 


from 
report forms 
meet the following 
] That the vital to 


the program of the government agency concerned 


requirements 


information asked for is 


2. That the information is not available from 
other reports 

3 That the form be as imple as possible 

1. That the form be sent to as small a num 
ber of industries as pos ible 

5. That the form is collected no more fre 


quently and that 


form 


than is absolutely the 


must be 


necessary 


agencies decide now long such 


kept on file 
Nearly 
jureau of 


5,000 forms have been approved by the 
the specified periods, and 
the bureau plans to make an extensive re-exam 
ination of each of them 


judget for 


Many inevitably will have 
difficulty in justifying their continuance, and most 
of them undoubtedly deserve and will get money 


saving 


revision 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 





Jan. 18-14—TIllinois Bakers Asen., 
Orlando Hotel, Decatur; sec., M. B. 
MecOlelland, 221 W. Prairie Ave., De- 


catur, Ul, 


Jan. 19-—District 4, Association of 
Operative Millers, Radisson Hotel, 
Minneapolis; sec., Willlam Howie, J. 
K. Howle Co., Minneapolis, 


Jan, 20-22 — Ohio Bakers Assn.; 
Carter Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio; sec., 
Clark L. Coffman, Seneca Hotel, Co- 
lumbus 15, Ohio. 


Jan. 20-22 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn. annual convention, Hotel 
Roosevelt, Pittsburgh, Pa.; sec., Theo. 
Staab, 600 N. Third St., Harrisburg, 
Pa. 

dan, 21-24 — National Macaroni 
Manufacturers Assn., Flamingo Ho- 
tel, Miami Beach, Fla.; sec., Robert 
M. Green, 1890 N. Ashland Ave., Pala- 
tine, Ti. 


Jan. 25-—National Soft Wheat Mill- 
ers Asen.; Brown Hotel, Louisville, 
Ky.; sec., Paul Marshall, 1867 Board 
of Trade Bldg., Chicago 4, Ill. 

Jan, 25-26— District 10, Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers, Fresno 
Hacienda, Fresno, Cal.; chairman, 
Russell H. Dean, Jr., General Mills, 
Inc., Sperry Operations, 4309 Fruit- 
land Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 

Jan, 27-28—Tri-State Bakers an- 
nual convention; Jung Hotel, New Or- 
leans, La. 


Jan, 27-20--Potomac States Bak- 
ers Asen.; Lord Baltimore Hotel, 
Baltimore, Md.; sec., Edwin O, Muh- 
ly, 1126 Mathieson Bldg., Baltimore, 
Md, 


eb. 0—Dinstrict 8, Association of 
Operative Millers, Markeen Hotel, 
Buffalo; see, Roy F. Kehr, Kressilk 
Products, Inc,, Buffalo. 


Neb. 15-17—Bakers Assn. of the 
Carolinas; The Carolina, Pinehurst, 
N.O.; sec.,, Loutse Skillman, 2608 
Portland Ave., Charlotte, N.C. 


Feb. 19-20—Oregon Wheat Indus- 
try Oonference, Multnomah Hotel, 
Portland; planning committee chair- 
man, J. R. Beck, Extension Admin- 
istration, Oregon State College, Cor- 
vallis, Ore, 


Feb, 21-28—District 11, Association 
of Operative Millers, Roanoke Hotel, 
Roanoke, Va.; sec., William Prince, 
Globe Woven Belting Co., Winsten- 
Salem, N.O, 


Feb. 24-26—Oolorado Grain, Mill- 
ing & Feed Dealers Assn.; Denver; 
sec.,, BR. B. Kelly, 714 Cooper Bldg., 
Denver 2, Col, 

March 8-5—New York State As- 
sociation of Manufacturing Retail 
Bakers, Inc., Hotel Sheraton, Roch- 
ester, N.Y.; sec. Roy A. Hock, 3524 
East Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 


March 4-7—American Society of 
Bakery Engineers, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, Il; sec., Victor E. 
Marx, Room 13854, LaSalle-Wacker 
Bldg., 121 W. Wacker Drive, Chi- 
vago 1, Til, 

March 18-17 — Grain Processing 
Machinery Manufacturers Assn.; 
Edgewater Gulf Hotel, Edgewater 
Park, Miss.; sec., Raymond J. Wal- 
ter, 511 Fifth Ave., New York 17, 
N.Y. 

March 17-20--Associlated Retail 
Bakers of America, Hotel Roosevelt, 
New Orleans; sec,, Trudy Schurr, 
785 W. Sheridan Road, Chicago, Ill. 

March 28-830—Southern Bakers 
Asen., Vinoy Park Hotel, St. Peters- 
burg, Pla.; aec., Benson L. Skelton, 
708 Henry Grady Bidg., Atlanta 38. 





March 30—District 8, Association 
of Operative Millers, Markeen Hotel, 


Buffalo; sec., Roy Kehr, Kressiik 
Products, Inc., Buffaio. 
April 28-30—National Association 


of Flour Distributors, Warwick Hotel, 
Philadelphia; sec., Philip W. Orth, 
dr., 403 E. Florida St., Milwaukee 4 
Wis. 


April 29-May 1—Pacific Northwest 
Bakers Conference; sec.-mgr., Rog- 
er Williams, 1138 Jefferson St., Sa- 
lem, Ore. 


May 5-7—Oklahoma and Arkansas 
Bakers Asen., Lake Murry Lodge, 
Ardmore, Okla.; sec., Paul Bunch, 
Box 1981, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


May 6-7—Minnesota Bakers Assn., 
Radisson Hotel, Minneapolis; sec., 
James M. Long, 623 Fourteenth Ave. 
S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minn. 


May 13-15—Biscuit & Cracker 
Manufacturers Assn. and Independ 
ent Biscuit Manufacturers Assn., the 
Plaza Hotel, New York City; sec., 
Walter Dietz, Biscuit & Cracker 
Manufacturers Assn. of America, 20 
North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Il. 


May 14-15—lIowa Bakers Assn., 
Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des Moines, 
Iowa; Sec., Walter Dolch, Morning 
Glory Bakery, 107 8S. Main St., Ma- 
quoketa, Iowa. 


May 16-17—Millers National Fed- 
eration; Drake Hotel, Chicago; sec., 
Herman Steer, 309 W. Jackson Bivd., 
Chicago 6, Hil, 


May 19-28 — American Association 
of Cereal Chemists, Sheraton-Palace 
Hotel, San Francisco, Cal.; sec., Clin- 
ton L. Brooke, Merck & Co., Ince., 
Rahway, N.J. 


May 14-15 — Iowa Bakers Assn., 
Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des Moines, 
Iowa; sec., Walter Dolch, Morning 
Glory Bakery, 107 8. Main St., Ma- 
quoketa, Iowa. 


June 8-10 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn., mid-year convention; Hotel 
Bedford Springs, Bedford, Pa.; sec., 
Theo, Staab, 600 N. Third St., Har- 
risburg, Pa. 


June 17-19—The Bakers Associa- 
tion of the Carolinas, the Mayview 
Manor, Blowing Rock, N.C.; Sec., 
Louise Skillman, 2608 Portland Ave., 
Charlotte 6, N.C. 


June 28-26—Potomac States Bakers 
Assn., The Cavalier, Virginia Beach, 
Va.; sec., Edwin ©. Muhly, 1126 
Mathieson Bidg., Baltimore 2, Md. 


July 28-31—West Virginia Bakers 
Assn., Greenbrier Hotel, Charleston; 
sec,, Edward R. Johnson, 611 Penn- 
syivania Ave., Charleston. 


Sept. 15-17 — Southern Bakers 
Assn., Atlanta, Biltmore Hotel, At- 
lanta, Ga.; pres., Benson Skelton, 
708 Henry Grady Bidg., 26 Cain St. 
N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


Sept. 21-24—-Wisconsin Bakers 
Assn., Wausau Hotel, Wausau, Wis.; 
exec, sec,, Fred H, Laufenburg, 161 
W. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee. 


Dec, 1—District 5, Association of 
Operative Millers, Lennox Hotel, St. 
Louis; sec., G. Edward Mehleck, 15 
N. Jefferson St., Chicago 6, Tl. 
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ELEVATORS BURN 

ST. LOUIS—Fire damage totaling 
an estimated $50,000 resulted from a 
blaze which swept three wooden 
grain warehouses owned by Allhoff 
Brothers, Inc. Firemen prevented the 
fire from spreading to the firm's 
largest elevator. 


BLS Study Outlines 
How Bakery Solved 


° 
Automatic Problems 
WASHINGTON A 
port of the way in which a large 
bakery relocated its separate pro- 
duction facilities to increase efficiency 
is available from the Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics, U.S. Department of 
Labor, Washington. The report, one 
series of studies BLS is mak- 
ing on the application of automatic 
technology, can be ordered as BLS 
Report No. 109 

It describes the introduction of ad- 
ditional automatic production meth- 
ods in a large plant where perish- 
able baked foods are made. Studied 
too, were the effects of the changes 
on employment, productivity 
working conditions. 

BLS members obtained 
nterviews with company 
officials and obtained 
from other BLS studies 
try publications. 

By way of introduction, the re- 
port calls attention to the trend to- 
ward mechanization of material-han- 


detailed re- 


of a 


and 


personal 
and union 
information 
and indus- 


dling operations as an important 
phase of industrial automation 
Says the report: “The roots of 


such developments go back to the 
earliest examples of automation 
to the flour mill with its bucket con- 
veyors and chutes which Oliver Ev- 
ans built outside Philadelphia short- 
ly after the American Revolution. 
Today, engineers strive to design 
p'ants in which materials flow con- 
tinuously from process to process 
without human intervention.” 


Batch Production 


It refers to the fact that the bak- 
ing industry uses a batch-method of 
production with bulk materials and 
machines at each processing. This, 
the report says, is regarded by ex- 
perts as particularly suited to mech 
anization of its material - handling 
functions. 

The report is concerned with tech 
nological changes in a large bakery 
built to provide greater production 
facilities to handle additional de- 
mands of retail food-chain outlets 

The techniques introduced result- 
ed in a substantial increase in out- 
put per man hour in the material- 
handling and bread departments 

During the five years from the time 
of the decision by the bakery to 
make the changes and the fulfill- 
ment of its objectives, the company 
and the union with which it had 1 
collective bargaining agreement at- 
tempted to negotiate the transition 
with a minimum of hardship to em- 
ployees. The union was informed of 
changes contemplated from the be- 
ginning, and was consulted about im- 
portant matters affecting workers 

Through changes in work sched- 
uling which required more workers, 
the company and the union reduced 
anticipated displacement. S o m e 
workers were shifted to 
and the content of some jobs was 
changed. But, says the report, no 
worker willing to accept a job change 
was downgraded in pay, even if his 
skill-level was reduced 

The report says that some work- 
ers were displaced during the first 
full year of changeover while pro- 
duction problems were being solved 
But, concludes the summary, when 
the problems were solved, expanding 
business resulted in a slightly high- 
er level of employment than before 
the transition. The whole report cov- 


other jobs 


ers 26 pages, and tells in detail 
how the improvement was accom- 
plished. 
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business 


Two 
the 


executives 
hunting for moose 
sound my moose-call horn,” 
confidently, and did so 
That'll bring 'em.” 

But no appeared—instead, 
dozens of mice came running. The ex- 
ecutive who had sounded the horn 
stared, then uttered an imprecation 
“That secretary of mine.” he 
“I ordered a 


were in 
“Tl 
one said 
“There! 


Wor sds 
moose 


fumed 
moose-call by mail 
and she had to make a typographical 


error.” 

A report from Alaska indicates 
prices rising, and the housing situa- 
tion hopeless. It should be ready for 
statehood now 


Time may be a great 
most folks find it’s not 
beauty parlor 


healer, but 
much of a 


¢¢ 
Religion class. Theme: 
the world 


the end of 
The pastor discussed it in 


great detail “Thunder will roll, 
lightning will jerk, flames will shoot 
out of the earth, the dead will rise 
up 

The children listened expectantly 


Finally 
“Pastor, 


school ? 


one asked the big question 
will will we get out of 


¢?¢¢ 


Two traveling men were discussing 
the merits and demerits of various 
small-town hotels mentioned a 
hotel where the radiators could just 
as well have been used for refrigera- 
tors 

“That's nothing to a place I hit up 
in Montana time,”’ replied the 
other. “There wasn't even a radiator 
in the room, although the thermome- 
ter stood at 16 below zero. All I 
found was a small bottle of dark- 
looking liquid on a table near the 
bed 

“On a card pinned to 
which was evidently a duplicate of 
ecards used in the other rooms, was 
this instruction: “Take one teaspoon- 
ful of the Tobasco sauce after you 
get in bed. If you require a great deal 
of heat, take two teaspoonfuls.’ ”’ 


¢¢ ¢ 


Junior had never cared for olives, 
so when his mother found him de- 
vouring some one day, she was curi- 
ous. “How did you ever get the boy 
to eat olives?” she asked her husband 


One 


one 


the wall, 


“Simple,” said the father. “I start- 
ed him on martinis.’ 
¢¢¢ 
“Then you admit that you struck 
the plaintiff with malice afore- 


thought?" demanded counsel of the 
man charged with assault 

“You can't mix me up like that,’ 
replied the defendant, indignantly 
“I've told you twice I hit him with 
a brick. There wasn't no mallets nor 
nothing of the kind about it—just 
plain brick like any gentleman would 


use.” 
¢¢ ¢ 
It’s hard to keep a good man down; 
but it’s a lot harder to keep a good- 
for-nothing one up. 
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Canadian Review... 





Resolution Backed 


Phe Saskatchewan Fed ation f 
A ilture neeting in R ! last 
M K yng backin to a resolu- 
tion u Canadian government 
t adopt national agricultural pol- 
( vhi vou'd provide a s ie for 
( p é th ri which 
vould yintly t ederal and 
pr iy nments and the irm 
! Anot! solution u d greater 
ise of Agricultural Support Act 

me maintaini idequate 
floor p1 inder farm products and 
increased coordination of federal and 
) iy p rams tor ti maximum 
ise of ind water resour 

As a pplement to the I ce Sup 
port Act the meetin irged gov- 
ernment t ynsider a deficit payment 
p t farmers W n price 

Ipp< l tt I marketin m 
chinery i technique ill to provide 
i! ideq t pric to p na pro- 
duce 

The d eed tl ‘ tem 
yf i ne or arr s‘ored 

i rtai pecified lines 
A ild rable to t present 

te iranteed I loans 
lr’ i urged it box 

} 1 at count ri ito 
th prod prele 
I ‘ 
Season Extended 

| ) na ut I 

I t V | t Art ch usu 
e! ( ht D ] W 





R.-C. PRATT 


Exporter 


FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 
18 Toronto Street 
TORONTO, ONT., CANADA 








Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley 














Over 600 Elevators in Manit iY 
‘ " ewan and A erta 

UNITED GRAIN GROWERS LTD 

peg, Manitoba 

MII peg 
MILLING PRODUCTS LTD 

O. B. 7¢ 

M 
Ex] 
Grain, Flour and Allied Products 
SE eee ——— 


to Dec. 18. While 
heavy, 
and out of the 


extended this year 
icing 
were able to move in 


conditions were boats 


slips to load cargoes for lower lake 


destinations 


Movement Ahead 


With the exception of flax, the 
movement of all grains from Western 
Canada to the Canadian lakehead 
ports of Fort William and Port Ar- 
thur is ahead of last year. Receipts 
of all grains at the lakehead from 
Aug. 1 to Dec. 5 inclusive totaled al 


most 155,000,000 bu., compared with 
less than 97,500,000 bu. a year ago 
Wheat accounted for 73,800,000 and 
13,700,000 bu., respectively. The flax 
total at 9,900,000 bu. was the same as 
a year ago 

The outward movement of grain 
from Fort William-Port Arthur ter 
minals to lower lake and seaboard 
ports for the same period totaled 


147,400,000 bu., compared with 110,- 
500,000 bu. a year ago. The current 
total showed 67,400,000 bu. wheat 
compared with 49,800,000 bu. a year 
ago 

From the 


opening of navigation 


to Dec. 5 this year, 347,000,000 bu 
of all grains cleared from the Ca 
nadian lakehead by boat. The com 
parative total a year ago was 252 
200,000 bu. The 1956 figure included 
193,500,000 bu. wheat, while last yea) 


the total was 133,700,000 bu 


Soil Bank Sought 


Alberta 
‘anada to 
soil bank on 


Union of 
Government of ¢ 
a country-wide 
a similar plan to that inaugurated 
in the U.S. this past summer. Less 
than 20 of the 650 delegates voted 


The Farmers 
wants the 
establish 


against the proposal at the organiza- 
tion’s convention. The convention, 
after a heated debate, passed a res 


olution favoring 
tween the 
Agriculture 


amalgamation be- 
Canadian Federation of 
and the Inter-Provincial 


Farm Union Council 

George Melvor, chairman of the 
Canadiun Wheat Board, told the 
meeting that the board will not at- 


tempt to equalize grain delivery 
quotas this year. It attempted to do 


so last year, but it turned out to be 
a mess and “a lot of people did a 
lot of cheating.” He said that the 


board is trying to keep the right kind 
of grain in the and 
nals and at the time 


elevators termi- 


same endeavo 


to give preference wherever possible 
to those points not on a full quota 
last year 


Precipitation Survey 


Fall precipitation over Western 
Canada during August, September 
and October on stubb'e and summer: 


fallowed 
compared 
of last year of 
compiled by the 
clude provincial 
Manitoba 


Was 87 30 ol 
hted 
These figures 


land 
with a weig 
92.4' 
Searle Grain Co. in 
totals which 
and Saskatchewan fal! pre 


normal 
normal 


show 


cptation to be 101% and 72% 1 
spectively of normal, while the figui 
for Alberta was 110% ol norma! 


The fall rains constitute a large py 
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stages of the 


reserves 


available for the crop during 


the early growing sen 
out that in 


average 


son. The survey 
Saskatchewan 
rains will 


points 
better 
have to 
season from 


than 
occur during the 
April 1 to July 


crop is to be hat 


Lrowing 
31 if an average 
within that 


vested province 


enea ® THE STAFF OF ve 


James Haffenberg, 
Flour Broker, Dies 


NEW YORK James Haffenberg 
an active flour broker in this area 
for approximately 40 years, died on 
Dec. 13. He was 61 years old 
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Best Canadian Hard Spring Wheat Flours 
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—Ogilvie “Miracle” 


Mills af: Montreal—Fort William 
Cable Address 
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GOOD JUDGMENT 





Good judgment has guided Ogilvie Flour Mills for 
more than a century and a half of leadership in the mill- 
ing of fine flour. It's good judgment that causes Ogilvie 
to select only the choicest wheat. . . that combines their 
skill and knowledge with some of the most modern 
milling equipment in the world, to produce the unvary- 
ing high quality that their customers expect of the name 


Ogilvie Flour Mills intend to continue using good 
judgment ... the same good judgment that tells you 


— 
*e 
"hs al\** 


Sir ree) rT) 


Manufacturers of Ogilvie Flour—Oxgilvie Ready Mixes 


—Ogilvie Vita-b Wheat Germ Cereal—Ogilvie Oats 
Feeds for livestock and poultry. 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Winnipeg — Medicine Hat 
OGILVIE MONTREAL 
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our Sales 


Summaries from Leading 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing 
centers. They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account 


high or low extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 


Markets 





(Continued from page 16) 
papers, $5.55@5.60, standard $5.45@ 
aa) 

Oklahoma City: Flour sales were 
fair and prices closed unchanged last 
week on both family and bakery flour 
Quotations, delivered Oklahoma 
points Dee. 15 in earlots: Family short 
patent $690@7.10, standard patent 
$6.207@6.40; bakery unenriched short 
patent $5.04@6.04; 95% standard pat- 
ent $5.8405.94, straight grade $5.79 
15.89, truck lots higher on all grades. 

Salina: Demand for flour was mod- 
erate, with prices slightly higher than 
the previous week, Shipping direc- 
tions were good. 


Central West 


Chicago: Flour business zoomed in 
the central states during the week 
ending Dee, 15, but over-all volume 
for the period was not large, How- 
ever, sales were substantially higher 
than for several weeks, Total busi- 
ness was estimated at 60 to 65% of 
five-day milling capacity, 

The sales period came on Dec, 12 
and 13. Soft wheat flour seemed to 
kick off the business in this area, A 
few buyers believed that the wheat 
and flour markets were entering a 
strong phase, and decided to book, 
mostly cracker types. 

‘Then a push began on spring wheat, 
and large volume sales developed, To- 
tal business was estimated in some 
quarters as one to 1% million sacks. 
Prices advanced about 6¢ Ded. 12, 


with a subsequent advance of 2¢ 
Dec. 13. Protection was given and 
there were some reports of actual 


price concessions, 

Quotations Dee, 15: Spring top 
patent $6@6.45, standard $5.90@ 
6.35, clear $5.50@6.15; hard winter 
short $5.80@6.10; 95% patent $5.70@ 
6, clear $5 85; family flour $7.60; soft 


winter high ratio $7.80, soft winter 
short $7.46, standard $650, clear 
$5.80; cookie and cracker flour in 


papers $5.90, 


St. Louls: A good spring wheat 
flour business was done this week, 
Backlogs were extended in some cases 
to 120 days. Most were 30 to 60 days. 
Bakers and jobbers were more active 
than for a long time, Better inquiry 
prevailed for hard winter flour, but 
only limited sales were made. Soft 
wheat sales were sizeable. Wide- 
spread buying participation is hoped 
for in the very near future, Shipping 
directions were fairly good. Clears 
and low grades are picking up, and 
package goods sales remain good. 
Quotations Dee, 14 in 100-lb. cottons: 
Family top patent $6.50, top hard 


$7.15, ordinary $6.15 in 100-lb. pa- 
pers; bakers cake $7.65, pastry $5.70, 
soft straights $6.15, clears $5.85; 


hard winter short patent $6, standard 
patent $5.85, clears $5.20; spring 
short patent $6.55, standard $6.40, 
clears $6.25 


East 


Buffalo: Mills shaded prices to the 
trade last week, There was a fair 
amount of spring wheat sotd in the 
face of a rising market. Coverage 


was spotty on the move, with some 
consumers taking a full 120-day sup 
ply and others just adding another 
car to their bookings 


Other consumers, with some flour 
on the books, decided to wait until 
the traditional February decline. But 


one spokesman said the usual Feb 
ruary price decline may not 
this winter because of the effective 
ness of the Soil Bank program 
Spring wheat flour ended the week 
8¢ higher. The market made a sharp 
10¢ rise Dec, 12 on the government's 


occur 


announcement that it will increase 
Soil Bank acreage returns from $8 
to $20.04. 

Spring wheat farmers are likely 
to take full advantage of the new 
rise, it is said, as the relatively low 
average yield per acre of spring 
wheat makes these levels especially 
attractive to growers. Soft wheat 
growers, however are not likely to 


sign up in large numbers under the 


plan because of the higher yield of 
soft wheat per acre. 
Kansas wheat flour, clear flours 


and soft wheat flours were unchanged 
last week. Sales were nominal 
Local bakeries evidently anticipate 


a good holiday turnover of fancy 
goods. 

Buffalo's fleet cf winter storage 
grain boats has grown rapidly the 


past week. At last reports it totaled 
34 vessels, compared with last year’s 
29 boats. 

Export activity was good, but ex 
porters are complaining of a short 
age of ship bottoms. The European 
crisis is taking precedence over no! 
mal trade activities. Grain exports 
however, are expected to be heavy 
the rest of this year and next, be 
cause of the government's determin 
ation to get rid of its surplus stocks 


Flour output last week was slightly 
the previous week and a year 
ago. Three mills put in a 7-day week, 
two worked 6 days, and the remain- 
ing mill 4 days. 

Quotations Dec. 14: Spring family 
$7.65, spring high gluten $7.24@7.39, 
spring short $6.79@6.94, spring stand- 
ard $6.74@6.84, spring straight $6.69, 
spring first clear $6.41@6.49; hard 
winter short $6.69@6.75, hard winter 
standard $6.55@6.59, hard winter first 
clear $6.25; soft winter short patent 
$8,298.42, soft winter standard $7.51 
“7.59, soft winter straight $6.45@ 
6.64, soft winter first clear $5.69@ 
».70 

New York: A _ rather 
volume of spring wheat flour busi- 
was placed at mid-week, with 
buyers reported to be booking up to 
60 days ahead. However, by Friday 
the market had settled back to its 
recent du!l pattern, with activity re- 
stricted to occasional fil!-ins 

300kings of hard win er 
wheat 


above 


substantial 


ness 


and soft 
flours continued to be negligi- 
ble, with many buyers reported car- 
rying sufficient balances for well in- 
to the future. Prices, which had held 
relatively steady, firmed at the close 
of the week to further deter buying 
interest 

The 
flour 


wheat 
come as a 
many in the trade 
later deve'oped that 
ings had been made at rather 
reductions 

Quotations Dec. 14: Spring short 
patent $6.83@6.93, standard patent 
$6 737683, high gluten $7.28@7.38, 
clears $6.40@6.60; hard winter short 
patent $6.55@6.65, straights $6.35% 
645: Pacific soft wheat flours $6.65 
“708; eastern soft wheat 


flurry of 
had 


earlier 
business 


spring 

sur- 
How- 
book - 


sharp 


prise to 


ever, it 


price 


straights 








PLANS FOR 1957—Newly elected officers of the Bakers Educational Group 
of New England check plans for 1957, They are, left to right, James W. 
Mackey, Sands, Taylor & Wood Co., Boston, secretary; Frank H. Seelinger, 
Procter & Gamble Distributing Co., program chairman; and Ernest Erekson, 
Cushman Baking Co., Lynn, Mass., president. Also elected was Peter Gruns- 
welg, First National Bakeries, Somerville, Mass., vice president. 
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$676.50; high ratio $6.70@8.15; fam- 
ily $7.65 
Boston: A sudden buying wave, 


spurred by substantial mill price con- 
cessions, featured trading in the local 
flour market last week. Ali trading 
was in spring wheat. Mill represent- 
atives reported that the volume trad- 
ed was extremely heavy, with some 
houses covering up to 60 days. A 
few scattered operators extended 
coverage to 120 days. The price con- 
cessions frequently were reported to 
range from 20 to 35¢, close to the 
lowest point quoted for the year. On 
other types of flour, activity 
amounted to only a small scattered 
lot here and there, primarily for bal- 
ancing inventories 

List spring wheat flour 
averaged about 9¢ above the previous 
week. First clears was an exception 


prices for 


and held unchanged all week. Hard 
winters jogged around in a narrow 
range and finished unchanged. Only 
two price changes occurred in soft 
wheat flours. Pacific eased 7¢ on the 
low side and eastern straights ad- 
vanced 5¢ 

Quotations Dec. 15: Spring short 
patents $6.84@6.94, standards $6.74 
06.84, high gluten $7.29@7.39, first 
clears $6.4246.62; hard winter short 


patents $6.52@6.62, standard $6.32@ 


6.42; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.64@ 
7.10, eastern soft wheat straights 
$6.02@6.57, soft wheat high ratio 


$6.72@8.17; family $7.67. 


Philadelphia: An unexpected spurt 
in bookings of spring grades was the 
principal development on the local 
flour market last week. Reports indi- 
cated some sizeable transactions con 
summated. The opposite was true in 
other types, where demand was held 
in check by limited interest. Hand-to- 
mouth orders continued to account 
for most of the business. Mill repre 
sentatives said that customers were 
less nervous about foreign situation, 


and there was some thinking that 

hard winters might pick up after 

Jan. 1 if prices give ground. 
Quotations are showing no evi- 


dence of going anywhere in particu- 
lar. Mill postings were 5¢ sack above 
those of the previous week on springs 
when demand came to light. The re- 


ports prevalent said concessions of 
more than 30¢ sack were made in 
some instances and the additional 
coverage was said to have been ex- 
tended to about two months. Mean- 
while, most bakers are busy with 


holiday items and expressing optim- 
ism over the sales outlook 

Quotations Dec. 14, 100-lb. cotton 
sack basis: Spring high gluten $7.20@ 
7.30, short patent $6.70@6.80, stand- 
ard $6.65@6.75, first clear $6.50@ 
6.60; hard winter short patent $6.400 
6.50, standard $6.30@6.40; soft win- 
ter, nearby $5.55@5.65 

Pittsburgh: The morning of Dec. 13 
spring wheat patents were offered at 
lower prices, and good buying devel- 
oped. Contracts were dated Dec. 14 
Jobbers and some bakeries had old 


commitments expiring Jan. 1. New 
commitments were made for 60 to 


120 days. Prices quoted were $6.30 to 
6.34 standard patents, $6.35@6.39 
medium, $6.40@6.44 short for 


any 
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specified time of shipments. One mill 


continued to quote $6.30, $6.35 and 
$6.40, but only for December ship- 
ments. Sales of other patents were 
very slow, and only on a _ hand-to- 
mouth basis. Retail sales of family 
flour are large for the holiday season, 
ind jobbers are still stocked until 
after New Year. So family patent 
saies wert slow the last week Di- 


rections on all patents were only fair 


Local offices are predicting that aft- 
er the first of the year pastry and 
cake patents will have offerings at 
lower prices. They predict, too, that 
some good buying will develop in 
these patents because some commit- 
ments run only until Jan. 15 or Feb- 
ruary 1, when replenishing will be 
in order 
South 
New Orleans: Continued improve 


ment Wa 


noticed in flour business 
during the week, with principal activi- 


ty being a 25¢ concession on spring 
wheats. Some fair-sized round lots 
were booked for 120-day shipping 
While the lume could not be con- 
idered heavy, some buyers purchased 
their full 120-day requirements. In 
most instances the coverage was for 
about 60 days. Bread bakers and job- 


bers represented the main sources of 
business 

All hard winters were rather dull, 
with only moderate amounts being 
worked. Soft winters continued slow, 
with cracker and cookie bakers al- 
ready contracted at lower figures and 
showing no interest. Cake flour sales 


were slow, with only limited amounts 
being worked for 30 to 60-day cov- 
erage. Family flour business contin- 


ued slow, with little interest 


book Ings 


exhibited 
n future 
Shipping directions showed 


pickup, and 


a slight 


could be considered good 


Stocks on hand are being augmented 
gradually and are now sufficient to 
care for the demand 

Some improvement was noted in 
export flour sales, with moderate 
amounts going to Norway, Latin 
America and Puerto Rico. Consider- 


business 


ible is pending with Italy. 
New Orleans quotations in carlots, 


packed in 100-lb. multiwall papers 
Hard winter bakery short patent 
$5.95 76.10 tandard $5.80 5.95. first 
clear $5.30@5.60; spring wheat bak- 
ery short patent $6.40@6.60, stand 
ard $6.2006.40, first clear $5.704 
6, high gluten $6.75@6 95; soft wheat 


short patent $6.05 7 6.40 straight 
$5.65 7 5.95 first clear $5.05@5.50. 
high ratio cake $6.600@6.95: Pacific 


Coust cake $6.90@7.20, pastry $6.354 


Pacific Coast 


Portland: Flour prices advanced in 


the Pacific Northwest last week as 
white wheat prices soared to $2.45 
bu. at Portland. Mills were buying 
wheat and there was a steady demand 


from export and domestic trades 
port mills 


Ex- 
ire running around the clock 

week. Domestic mills 
steadily. Most new busi- 
in the domestic field are 
fill-in bookings, with buyers 


seven days a 


are operating 
ness bookings 


not want 


ing delivery prior to tax time the 
first of the year. But with steadily 
advancing wheat prices, mills are en- 
joying excellent business. Flour quo- 
tations Dec. 14: High gluten $7.16, all 
Montana $6.97, fancy hard wheat 
clears $7.17; Bluestem bakers $7.03 
cake $7.85, pastry $6.85, pie $6.55; 
100% whole wheat $632, graham 
$6.11, cracked wheat $6.21 


Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: Demand for 
flour fell off slightly with the ap- 
proach of the holiday season, and the 
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desire of some buyers to reduce in- 
ventories for the year-end inventory. 

Quotations Dec. 14: Top patent 
springs for use in Canada $5.80@6.10 
in 100 Ib. cottons, less cash discounts, 
mixed cars with 10¢ added for cartage 
where used. Bakers $4.70@5 in 100 Ib. 
papers, less cash discounts, mixed 
with 15¢ added for cartage 
where used. 

Soft wheat flour mills face a period 
of reduced demand, which seems to 
have developed earlier than usual this 
year, Demand for winter wheat flour 
in the domestic market is lacking, and 
is not expected to improve until after 
the new year. Price prohibits export 
of winter wheat flour in any 
volume, and little has gone overseas 
this season, Quotations Dec. 14: $5.20 
ewt. in export cottons, f.a.s. Halifax 

With the easing in demand winter 
wheat flour not active. Mills 
appear to have no difficulty in secur- 
ing supplies, and there has been some 
easing of price. Quotations Dec. 14: 
$1.85 @ 1.87 bu. f.0.b. shipping point. 


cars, 


sales 


is too 


Winnipeg: Export clearances of 
Canadian flour amounted to 215,000 
sacks for the week ended Dec. 13, or 
181,000 under the preceding week. 
The total showed 95,000 sacks cleared 
to IWA countries. Domestic trade in 
flour is seasonally good and Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan mills are operating 
close to capacity on a five-day week 
The run in Alberta is less. Prices are 
steady. Quotations Dec. 15: Top pa- 
tent springs for delivery between Fort 


William and the British Columbia 
boundary, 100-lb. cottons: %5.70@6; 
second patents, cottons, $5.45@5.75; 
second patents to bakers, 100 Ib 
papers $5@5.15; all prices cash car- 
lots 

Vancouver: No prospect of im- 


proved selling of Canadian flour across 
the Pacific has been noted here. The 
present volume is still down consider- 
ably from last year, particularly to 
the Philippine Islands, which was the 
major outlet for some years 

Sales to the Philippines out of Van- 
couver are half the volume business 
of several months ago. Reports from 
Manila indicate consumption of flour 
there is still average. Apparently U.S 
mills are getting a larger share of 
the business of subsidies 
Australian competition for Canadian 
brands is reported to be negligible 


because 


On top of reduced Canadian flour 
sales, mills here have received an- 
other blow with announcement by the 
Pacific Westbound Freight Confer- 
ence that freight rates will be in- 
creased sharply in mid-February. The 
increase announced by steamship car- 
riers amounts to $3.50 a ton, U.S 
funds, which will push the rate to $25 
a ton. So far, Philippine buyers have 
not placed any large orders here for 
delivery before the put 
into effect. Domestic flour are 
steady 


increase 18 


prices 


Quotations Dec. 14: Hard wheat 
grinds first patents in cottons $5.95 


cwt.; bakers’ patents $4.90 in papers 
and $5.10 in cottons; Ontario pastry 


to the trade $6.20, Ontario cake flour 


$7.35 
Millfeed 


Minneapolis: The millfeed market 
remained firm for the week ending 
Dec. 14, with very little trading in 
evidence to actually test the true 
strength of prevailing prices. Bran 
held steady at price of the 
previous week, while standard midds. 
narrowed the previous week's range 
to end the period at $4450. Flour 
midds. held steady at $46.50. Red dog, 
moving independently, dropped off 


levels 


another $1 
Kansas City: Millfeed prices were 
exhibit- 


a shade easier Dec. 17, after 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, in 
pr ipt delivery 
s «x family 
s x top patent 
Bi ‘ high gluter 
S ne short 
Sy ‘ tandard 
I | s traight 
al | firet clear 
Hard winter family 
i winter short 
H winter tandard 
Hi winter first clear 
~ winter short patent 
s winter standard 
= winter straight 
s Ninter first clear 
I flour white 
I e flour dark 
‘ nula blend bull 
ne family 
| ne high e«luten 
I ne hort 
ne tandard 
ne first clear 
iH winter shert 
i ! Winter standard 
Hard winter first clear 
wit hort patent 
winte traight 
A nt fireat ele t 
! flour white 
t ! na bull 
Fa patent 5 
I i ten 
I t grad 
! tr 
*100-iIb, papers. 1100-ib. export 
ind Britieah ¢ umbia bounda 


ucks f 100 ib All quotations on baste of carioad lots 
Chieag Mpls Kans, City 18t. Louls Huffalo 
‘ u se iL) : 1 ' ' 77.66 
e644 i u u“ 7.24@ 7.39 
' ‘ _ “ u " 
t t wel, " “wo 6. 796.94 
Og 4 74.0 ‘ we.40 7406.84 
“ u u u "76.99 
pf ' r “u “6 silee.a 
j ! ‘4t6@ i) “ u" 
’ ’ > o. Bt v6.00 6.69@6.7 
! “ u “ a6 ' ,a 6.59 
1 i 1o@ 0 ‘ 70 a6 
‘ u " ‘ &.20@ 45.4 
af ’ " ‘ 7 1@ ’ ” 
i " u ul 6.409@6,04 
' 7) “ “ 496.70 
“ “ | 75.659 s007 6.04 
4 u “ vane “oq 5.74 
”" " 14q@o.18 
ew Yor) Vhila Hoston Pittehburah *New Cirl 
$ i $ “u ' w7.67 87.00@7.66 § 1 
au 8 Om 7.90 9@7.39 7.00@7.32 ' 56.05 
‘ v4.9 ' O@ 6.80 “sigma 4.550 6.87 “4.40@ 6.00 
“46.8 ‘ yf GTi@iat Gab@e 6.200 6.40 
i j 6.50@ 6.06 6420 6 ' Tae } 0g 6.00 
' r “w ¢ ‘ whe 6.39a@¢ ,oiq@e10 
“" ' meat f “ ‘ © 19@e Ld) S00 J 
“ i 7 ’ » S07 6.60 
” u ‘ ’ 605g 6.40 
‘ i ( ue u " ! ” 
uu i ' “" 0656.60 
a 5 ’ " ‘ U 
1W ‘1 / “ ’ “ 1] 
‘ Toronto **Winnipegy 
pring top patent $6.50@6.10 $6.706.00 
' Ke ' 'a oon + O00 6.16 
\ rite ‘ rt ‘ " 
tor : Montreal. **or delivery between Ft. Wil 
tHakery wheat flour in 100-Ib. papers 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





We end millfeed quotation 
] ! t prompt deliver ton, pac 
o 
i ti 4 
i 4 
! i 1 ‘ “ 
Kat 
| s/ 4 
! i 
l ! , 
Vinny ‘ 


im ed from the market reviews, are based on car 
ed in 1 it oh fol it Indleated points 
Mint " Htuffalo Vhiladetphia Hoston 
$i 44 | eT weak oe | “" 0 $54.50@ 66.00 
i4 ‘ “t oo 14.00 66.60 
' 745 " “" " 
i i4 ‘ v6.00 “" 
t. I i rt. Worth yew Chriean Meattle 
a i‘ sik Fog 49 sh1.00% | " 
' ’ i” / ' uy uv 
i hort Middlinge 
u j , oe tr Hom@as.oo 
a4f i ,4 is OOP 52.00 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





upp wraigy t thie 
n bushels (00 yrnitt 
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196¢ 
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WINNING GOLF TEAM—The officers and the winning team representing 
the Bakers Club, Ine., New York, pose with their trophy, the Lee Marshal) 
Oup, at the Philadelphia Bakers Club outing. They are, left to right, Edward 
W. Schmitt, Corn Products Sales Co.; Everett J. Ranney, Ranney Sales Co., 
team captain; Frank A, Lyon, club secretary; Arthur C. Ebinger, Ebing 

Baking Co., president; Ellsworth L. Timberman, Continental Baking Co., first 
vice president; Frank Forbes, Frank Forbes Co., chairman of the golf com 
mittee; dohn R, Sheehan, General Fibre Products Corp.; Maurice F. Murphy, 
Ekeo Products Co.; and Philip 8S. Lord, Standard Brands, Inc. Members of 
the team who are not pictured are Arthur E. Levy, Joe Lowe Corp.; Herbert 
©, Johnson, American Machine & Foundry Co.; and Oscar L. MeGee, Ameri 


can Molasses Co, 





ing firm to stronger tendencies during 
the week, Despite a little 
week-end sag in values, prices Dec. 17 
250 50¢ higher than a week 

The bigger mixers did some 
buying last week, but otherwise de- 
mand came from the equntry trade. 
A slack in demand this! week is at- 
tributed largely to year-end tighten- 
ing of inventories. Most flour mills 
reportedly have millfeed for sale, but 
nothing is pressing, Quotations Dec 
17, carlots: Bran $41,50@42, shorts 
$427042.50, sacked; bran $38,50@39, 
$407 40.50, midds. $39.50@40, 


most of 


we're 


earlier 


short 
bulk 


Wichitu: Millfeed demand was only 
fair last week, with offerings suffici- 
ent. Bran and shorts advanced 50¢ 
ton. Quotations Dee, 14, basis Kansas 
City: Bran $41,75@42,25, shorts 
$42.25 74 42.75. 

Hutchinson: Demand for millfeeds 
was active with supplies exceeding 
the reduced operations, Feeders and 


jobbers in the area took all available 
Prices were up about 50¢, Quotations, 
per ton, basis Kansas City: Bran 


$41.75 42.25, shorts $42@42.75. 

Fort Worth: The millfeed market 
was firm last week, with a fair de- 
mand and rather limited offerings. 
Quotations Dec. 14, burlaps: Bran 
$48.50049.50, gray shorts $49.50@ 
50.50, delivered Texas common points; 
50¢ lower on bran and unchanged on 
shorts, compared with one week pre- 
viou 

Oklahoma Oity: Millfeeds were in 
slow demand, Prices were stable and 
closed unchanged, Quotations, 
straight cars, carlots: Bran $43.75@ 
14.75, millrun $44@45, shorts $44.25@ 
15.25, mixed or pool cars $1 higher on 
all classes : 

Salina: Demand was good, with 
bran 50¢ a ton higher and shorts up 


the same amount, Demand was in ex- 
cess of supplies. Quotations, basis 
Kansas City: Bran $42@42,.50, gray 
shorts $42,50@43., 


Chicago: A fair trade for millfeeds 
persisted in the central states during 
the week ending Dec. 17. Offerings 
were ample, and prices held very near 
previous levels, although a hint of 
weakness was apparent near the end. 
Quotations: Bran $46@46.50, stand- 


ard midds. $46, flour midds. $497 50 
red dog $51@52 
St. Louis: Demand for feeds wa 


slow. The price trend was weak. Sup 
plies were adequate, Quotations Dec 
14: Bran $46.50@47, shorts $474 
47.50, St. Louis switching limits 


Buffalo: A pre-holiday lull set in 
the millfeed market last week, There 
were reports that mixers ar¢ 
curtailing orders. As flour output wa 
stepped up a little, millfeed supplic 
had difficulty finding a There 
was no incentive for consumers to 
buy for spot consumption, and price 
drifted lower from lack of 
Some consumers held 
purposes, because their fiscal year 
ends Dec. 31. Price-wise, middling 
held up surprisingly well in the face 
of a depressed poultry market. Mill 
running time ranged from 6 to 7 day 
Because of one mill's action, bran and 
middling prices moved in a_ wide 
range. Bran ended up 50¢ to $1.50 
off. Middlings were up $1 to off $1 t 
$1.50. Heavy feeds were unchanged 


Sore 


home 


attention 
back for tax 


Quotations Dec. 14: Bran $47,50@ 
48.50, standard midds. $49@50, flour 
midds. $50.50@51.50, red dog $50.5! 


@51.50. 

Boston: Millfeed buying picked up 
last week as many larger 
tered the market for substantial com 
mitments. Supplies were ample to 
meet the increased demand, and Can 
adian bran was available in substan 
tial quantities. The bulk sold was of 
the Canadian variety and averaged 
about $1 less a ton than domestic 
offerings. Quotations on domestic 
bran were unchanged, while Canadian 
eased about 50¢. Middlings averaged 
50¢ to $1 lower. Quotations Dee. 15 
Bran, domestic, $55; Canadian $54.50; 
middlings $56@56.50 

Philadelphia: The milifeed market 
last week suffered from a _ rather 
widespread reluctance to add to bal 
ances at this time of year, with the 
result that dealings were dull and 
only modest amounts changed hands 
The Dec. 14 list of quotations was un 
changed from the previous week 
Bran $55.50, standard midds. $57, red 
dog $61. 

Pittsburgh: Millfeed sales continued 
very good last week. Supplies covered 


users en 


ill needs and immediate shipments 
available. Larger consumption 
of millfeeds is due to poor grain crops 
on local farms this year. Quotations, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh points: Bran $52.55 
155.64, standard midds. $52.5! 
6.64, flour midds. $58.557 60.64; red 
dog $62.55@64.14 


Millrun 


were 


Portland: $467 47, midds 


$51 


New Orleans: The millfeed market 
was quiet during the week and prices 
fluctuated only slightly, with bran 
remaining firm and shorts advancing 
@I5¢. Demand from mixers and 
jobbers was only for immediate needs 
and milis were not pressing, apparent- 
ly looking for increased demand over 
the holidays and colder weather. Quo- 
tations: Bran $51052.25; shorts $52 
52.75 

Ogden: 
tionary during 
demand and supply about 
Plants are operating to 
even days a week and are booked 
the new year. Quotations (un 
changed): Red bran and millrun $45 
$50. To Denver: Red bran and 
nillrun $52, midds. $57. To California 
Red bran and millrun $52.50 
$57.50, f.o.b. San 


Millfeed prices 
the past week 


sta- 

with 
equal 
capacity 


into 
nidds 


midds 
Francisco and Los 


Angeles 


Toronto-Montreal: Demand for 
millfeed was fairly well maintained 
with ample supplies. Prices of all 
millfeeds were reduced 

Quotations Dec. 14: Bran $51@52 
horts $55@56, midds. $62@63, net 
cash terms, included, mixed or 
traight cars, Toronto-Montreal 


bags 


Winnipeg: Interest in millfeeds has 
improved, and the anticipated decline 
in prices did not materialize. Stocks 
moderate and there has been 
no noticeable increase in 


were 


supplies 


Prices remained unchanged. Quota- 
tions, Dec. 15: Bran, f.o.b. mills, $42 
1046 in Manitoba and Saskatchewan 
Alberta $5 more; shorts $42@45 in 


the three prairie provinces; 
$48@52 in Manitoba 
wan, Alberta $2 less; all prices cash 
carlots; small lots ex-country 
tors and warehouses $5 extra 

Vancouver: The domestic 
market continued steady. Demand 
was fair and supplies from prairie 
mills were reported as ample for cur- 
rent 


midds 
and Saskatche 


eleva- 


millfeed 


needs. Cash car quotations Dec 


14, in papers, with 50¢ more if packed 


in jutes: Bran $50, shorts $53, mid 
dlings $56 
Rye 
Minneapolis: Rye prices for the 


week ending Dec. 14 held steady at 
levels previously established. Buyers 
more than fill-in lots 
were unchanged from a 
week earlier. Quotations: White rye 
$4.92@4.97, medium $4.72@4.77, dark 
$4.17@4,22 

Pittsburgh: Rye flour sales showe: 
in increase the last week. Som 
offices convinced prospective pu 
chasers that prices were more like!) 
to advance than decline, and 
mitments were made from 60 to 120 
days on moderate sized orders 
ly pure white rye patent. Directions 
were fair. Quotations, f.o.b. Pitts 
burgh: Pure white rye No. 1 $5.59 
70, medium $5.39@5.50, dark $4.8 
“4.95, blended $655@6.65, rye meal 
$5.19@5.20 


purchased no 
Premiums 


local 


com 


larg 


Portland: Quotations De 14 


White patent $7.80, pure dark ry 
$6.80 

Chicago: Rye flour met a slow de 
mand in the central states durir 


the week ending Dec. 15, 
ers showing a continuous reluctance 
to take significant amounts at go 
ing levels. Quotations Dec, 17: Whit« 


with buy 
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patent rye $5.25, medium $5.05 
$4.50 


dark 


Philadelphia: The demand for dark 


flour remained low last week and 
that 
reached a standstill 
14 quotation on rye 
5835 was 
ous week 


Buffalo: Ry« 


reports indicated dealings al- 
The Dec 


white of $5.75a4 


the previ- 


most 
unchanged from 


prices held unchange 


ast week. Sales were nominal. Quo 
tations Dec. 14: White rye $5.89% 
5.94, medium rye $5.6975.74, dark 


rye $5.14@5.19 


Oatmeal 


Toronto-Montreal: Demand 


rolled oats and oatmeal remains sea 


sonal, and prices are steady. Quota- 
tions Dec. 14: rolled oats in 80-1b 
cottons $5.55, oatmeal in 100 Ib. cot 


tons $6.85, f.o.b. Toronto-Montreal 


Winnipeg: Demand for rolled oats 
and oatmeal] seasonally improved and 
supplies were well absorbed. Pric: 
were Quotations Dec. 15 
rolled 80-lb sacks $5.45% 
9 65, oatmeal in 100-lb. sacks $6.65” 
6.90 in the three prairie 
all prices car'ot 


strong 
oats in 


provinces 
cash 


BREA THE STAFF OF re 


Richard F. Bausman, 
Retired General Mills 
Export Manager, Dies 


MINNEAPOLIS—-Richard F 


3aus 


man, New York export manager for 
General Mills, Inc., until his retire- 
ment in 1944, died Dec. 10 at his 


Cresskill, N.J 


Lane 
years old 
Mr. Bausman joined the GMI pre 
Washburn 
Minneapolis, serving as sales 


home at Lamb's 
He was 77 


decessor 
1897 at 
manager for the Iowa territory until 


Crosby Co. in 


1914. He was transferred to the New 
York export office of the company 
that year to assist in the great out 


pouring of U 
the 

Shortly 
war, Mr 


S. exports that followed 
breakout of World War I 
after the U.S. entered the 
s3ausman joined the milling 
division of the Food Administration 
and was named buyer of flour for 
supplying the allies. He and his as 
sistants also superintended the load 
ing and shipment of these supplies 
After the war, he returned from the 
Food Administration to 
Washburn Crosby's export 
When GMI 
man became 
new company 
pacity for the 


become 
manager 
Baus- 
manager of the 
served in 
16 years until his 


formed, Mr 
export 
and 
next 


was 


this ca- 


retirement 





Richard F. Bausman 








1956 


Daniel Belcher of 
Bemis Bro. Retires 


After 45 Years 


December 18, 


MINNEAPOLIS Daniel Belcher, 
enio1 president of Bemis Bro 
Bag C retiring from active duty 
ifter 45 service. He 1 grad- 
late ichusetts Institute of 
rechnol ind joined Bemis in 
1911. H early activitie were in 

licien f neering, t studies, 
perso! i employment phases ol 
the busin He was elected a direc- 
tor at the ‘ f 31, in 1917, and at 
the same time was named head of 
the Be Is ¢ ineering department in 
St. Louis. In 1922 Mr. Belcher moved 
t Minneapolis as manager of the 
Minne ipol bag factory He was 
nade a president in 1934 

His a ciation with Minneapolis 
flour mill caused Mr. Belcher to 
become interested in the mechanical 
i tance that could b rendered 
Bemi customers in economically 
packagil their product in bags 
ind pI lin an attractive shelf 
package Through his vision and 
technical knowledge, the Bemis “‘del- 
taseal” packaging machine was first 


Daniel Belcher 
nanufactured in 1930. The machine 
ind method now the most widely 
used il small papel bags 
carryin iltitude of food products 
to Ameri nd foreign housewives. 
A these ict ties broadened, a di- 

n knov is packagin ervice 
Via {or l 1945 under Mr sel- 
chet direction. In time, this divi- 
ion ou ts manufacturing facil 
ite at the Viinneapolis ba factory 
ind now perats its own plant in 
Northeast Minneapolis under the 
nanagement f William J. Geimer 
Ben new physical re irch divi 
on i Northeast Minneapolis 
under the lirection of Harold V 
Kindseth inother and more re 
cent ¢ lence of Mr. Belcher lead 
rsnip 


R. N. Kivett Joins 
Gilbert Jackson Co. 


KANSAS CITY—Robhert N. Kivett 


nas vee! ed manager 1 new 

reated j n of tl Gilbert 
J b { Kal 4 CC} roKkeragre 
fy ly ‘ ich | pre lent of 
t! my nounced tl! VeCeCK 
Mr. Kivett be n his new duties Dec 
17. He le in all f nyre 
dient lifeed nd pro 
tel te [ Kivett has isso 
ciate Fugene S ] (Co 

T | vf 
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HONORED—Receiving an award for outstanding work for the milling indus 


try is Charles 8S. Sullivan (center) of the William Kelly Milling Co., 


John W. 
Lattimore, director 


son, 


of the 


Hutchin 


Giertz of the Kansas Milling Co. presents the award as Dr. J. L 
Lattimore-Fink 
The award was presented at a recent meeting of the 


Laboratories, Topeka, looks on. 


Pioneer Section of the 


American Association of Cereal Chemists at Wichita. 


AACC Honors William Remy Chemist 


HUTCHINSON Charles S. Sulli 
van, chief chemist harge of prod- 
icts control at the William Kelly 
Milking Co., has received a citation for 


outstanding contribution to the mill- 


in ¢ 


ing industry. The citation was pre 
sented to him recently at a meeting 
of the Pioneer Section of the Ameri 
can Association of Cereal Chemists 
The award was presente d formally 


Giertz, of the Kansas 
was given to Mr. Sul 


by John W 
Milling Co. It 


livan for 34 years of “dedicated set 
vice to the betterment of wheat vari 
eties and for his reporting of crop 


conditions in the Southwest 

Mr. Sullivan is the 
to receive such an 
tory of the 


third man ever 
award in the his- 
national organization 
Similar awards' have been presented 
to the late A. A. Towner and to Ralph 
B. Potts, Wichita 
The award carries 
membership in the 
Sullivan has been 
William Kelly 
years. He 
committee 
its first 


with it a life 
association. Mr 
associated with the 
Milling Co. for 34 
originated the 
on wheat \ 
chairman 

Mills of the Kansas 


chemists 
arieties and was 


James 


Milling 





Claussen Dividend 
Paid, Personnel Shifted 


AUGUSTA, GA.-—-A stock dividend 
and three changes in key personnel 
have been announced by 
Bakeries, Ine 

The dividend of 10¢ 
common stock was announced by San- 
ford V. Epps, president, at the quar- 
terly directors’ meeting held in 
Augusta. It is payable Jan. 5, 1957, 
to stockholders of record Dec. 15 

The company has accepted the re 
signation of Thomas P. Ke 
secretary-treasurer of the 
tion, and the 
Scharnitzky, 
countant, 


Claussen 


per share on 


‘arney as 
corpora 
board ier John 
former chief internal ac 

to succeed him 


umed 


James C. Harrison, Jr., civic leader 
and veteran advertising executive. 
was appointed general sales and ad 

vertising manager effective Jan. 1 

Mr. Kearney, a native of Augusta 


has spent his entire business career 
with Claussen’s. Mr, Scharnitzky has 
completed 29 years of service with 


the firm 


esided at the meeting, which 


ae MA "35 Pioneer Section member to 
the Allis Hotel 

\ short business meeting preceded 
the program at which time a new 
charter was presented. A decision wa 
made to meet with the Kansas City 
group of cereal chemists in February 
The chairman appointed J. S. Schl 


inger, Union Equity Laboratory, Enid 
Okla. to head a committee to collabo 
rate in reading x-ray films on insect 
infestation in wheat 

The program chairman, Lyle Cat 
mony, Sterwin Chemicals Inc., intro 
duced C. R. Harlow, Pillsbury Mill 


Ine Eenid, 


on recent 


ike! 


Okla. as the first spe 


developments in exper 


mental milling procedure Next on 
the program was as illustrated talk 
on the chemical assay of various yeast 
foods and fungal enzyme products by 
Frank Wickser, Pillsbury Mills, In 
Minneapolis, Minn 


Following the luncheon, D1 = 
Lattimore Lattimore-Fink Labora 
tori Wichita Kansa poke on 


polsonin in food 
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Mostly Personal 





that effective January |, 


The main office 


N. A. Leach, 


iger of Ker 


retired general man 

Gifford & Co., is re 
ported in critical condi.ion in a Port 
land hospital Mr Leach will 
b 9O years o'd eary in 
1932 


who 
January 
retired in 


MeCoy, Oklahoma City 
manager of Pillsbury Mill 
Inc., attended the reg meeting 
of the « Ark 


H. E. 
branch 
onal 
ompany in Little Rock 

+. 

Herman Steen, vice p 
the Millers National Fed 


illed on mills in 
ind 


‘sident of 
ration, Chi 
Dalla Ft 
Denton, Texas tas week 

a 

W. E. Armstrong, formerly 
ger of the C-G Grain Co. at Atchi 
on, has been transferred to Ft 
Worth, Texa where the C-G 
pany is building a new & 
bushel grain terminal 
one at Atchison, Mr 
t manager of the 


cago, ¢ 


Worth 


com 
million 

milar to the 
Arms 
new @ ey 
Atchison wi'l bo Willlam 
formerly with the Hum 
Mill & Elevator Co 
One yeat avo 


will 
New 


rong 
i or 
manager at 
rr. Allison, 
boldt (Kansas) 


Mi Allison 


was Aas 


ociated with the B'air Elevator Corp 

in Atchison 
* 

Herbert Hughes, president of the 
U.S. National Association of Wheat 
Growers, and seven of his colleagues 
will attend the Alberta Federation 
of Agriculture annual convention in 


edmonton, Jan. 9-11 Mi Hughes 
ill address the convention on mat 
ter of common interest to wheat 
rowers of the U.S. and the three 
prairie provinces 


To National Society 


MINNEAPOLIS —-Carl Luther, di 
rector of ile training for Archer 
Daniels-Midland Co Minneapolis 


ha been elected a member of the 
National Society of Sal Training 
executive 

Membership is by invitation only 
ind is limited to 100 men recognized 
is leaders in the country in the ile 
train prot ion 

Mr. Luther is first vice president 


i the 


Club 


Minne poh hale kixecutive 





The Officers and Directors of 
LEVAL & CO. INC. 


announce 


1957 


the name of the company 


will become 


LOUIS DREYFUS CORPORATION 


will move 


from 2 Broadway, New York 4 to 
26 Broadway 
New York 4, N.Y. 
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Standard Brands 
Distributes Bread 


Promotion Leaflet 


NEW YORK--In line with its long- 
policy’ of using every medium 
to help sell consumers on the need for 
enriched bread and other baked foods 
in all types of diets, the Fleischmann 
Division of Standard Brands, Inc., has 
developed a new educational leaflet 
which is being distributed to nearly 
70,000 Standard Brands stockholders 
as a dividend insert and to nearly 10,- 
000 Standard Brands employees as a 
pay envelope enclosure. 

he attractive triple-fold 


rane 


leaflet 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


(see illustration) features quotations 
on the importance of bread in regu 
lar and reducing diets by famed gour- 
met, Martin Lederman, author of the 
best-selling reducing diet book “The 
Slim Gourmet,” and by Dr. Norman 
Jolliffe, author of the equally popular 
diet book “Reduce and Stay Re 
duced.” 

In a message to stockholders intro 
ducing the leaflet and explaining it 
purpose, Joel Mitchell, Standard 
Brands president, said: ‘In their con 
tinuing search for the right foods 
many diet-conscious Americans have 
been influenced by the advice of food 
faddists who further the idea that 
bread should be excluded from the 
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diet in order to reduce . These au- 
thorities convincingly point out that 
bread constitutes a necessary part of 
every diet not only because of its nu- 
tritional values, but because of the in- 
dispensable part it plays in the way of 
life of the peoples of the Western 
World.” 

The Fleischmann Division has made 
it a regular policy to pass along edu- 
cational materials on bread and baked 
foods to Standard Brands’ stockhold- 
and/or employees. Only last 
month reprints of the McCall’s Maga- 
zine article on “Diet Fads” were dis- 
tributed to employees last De- 


ers 


and 





December 18, 1956 





cember a dividend insert on the im- 
portance of the baking industry in the 
U.S. economy was distributed to 
stockholders 

In commenting on this educational 
activity, M. G. Rhodes, vice president 
and sales manager of the Fleischmann 
Division, said: “We realize that the 
job of educating the U.S. public to 
the true value of bread and baked 
foods is a gigantic task that can only 
be accomplished through the com- 
bined efforts of every element in the 
baking industry. We are happy to join 
with all those who have enlisted in 
this cooperative campaign.” 





AIB Sanitation 
Panel Discusses 
Plant Problems 


CHICAGO——The special course in 
bakery sanitation offered by the 
American Institute of Baking, Chica- 


go, has been lengthened from four to 
five days, plus two evening sessions 
Officials of AIB explained that the 
additional time has become necessary 


to keep pace with new knowledge in 


the field of sanitation 
In the recent course held at the 
institute there were several discus- 


sions about problems of plant organ- 
ization which arise as the plant sani- 
tation program more com- 
plex. Don F. Copell, vice president of 
the Wagner Baking Corp., Newark, 
N.J., spoke on the topic “Work Sim- 
plification.”” Mr. Copell is known in 
the baking industry for his 
ments in work simplification 
become closely associated 
slogan “Work Smarter—-Not Harder.” 

Also on the subject of 
tion, there was a panel 
“Alignment of Sanitation Responsi- 
bilities." Members were Fred Vitale, 
director of sanitation, Continental 
Jaking Co., who described the func 
tions of an independent sanitation 
department; Paul Kamman, assistant 
bread production manager, American 
Bakeries Co., who argued that sani- 
tation is a function of the production 
department, and Duard Enoch, direc- 
tor of sanitation for Interstate Bak- 
eries Corp. Mr. Enoch expressed the 


becomes 


achieve- 
He has 
with the 


organiza- 
discussion, 


view that sanitation is the responsi- 
bility of the engineering and main- 
tenance department 

Another aspect of organizing a 


sanitation program was discussed in 
lectures by Dr. Robert W. English, 
director of education for the Insti- 
tute. Dr. English spoke on ‘Problems 
in Communication” and “How to 
Teach People You Supervise.”” He is 
recognized in the field of industrial 


education for his work as assistant 
state supervisor of national defense 
training in Illinois 


Material on bacteriology, which 


once required an hour of the sched- 


uie, has been extended to three. Lec- 
tures on fundamentals, mold control, 
and the cause and prevention of food 
poisoning were given by Richard J 
Makowski, who spent several years as 
assistant bacteriologist in the Insti- 
tute laboratories before transferring 
to the Department of Bakery Sanita- 
tion, Other department members who 
instructed are Louis A. King, Jr., di- 
rector; Philip T. McDonald, super- 
vising sanitarian, and Lloyd J. Sa- 
lathe, senior sanitarian. Appearing as 
guest lecturers were members of oth- 
er Institute departments, federal and 
city representatives, and specialists 
from the baking and allied industries. 

Twenty-four men enrolled in the 
course. In addition to bakeries, allied 
firms, and other food plants, they rep- 
resented a city health department 
and the food and drug directorate of 
the Canadian Department of Nation- 
al Health and Welfare 
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Arthur Atkins Named 
Ogilvie Director 


MONTREAL—-Arthur Atkins, vice 
president, was elected a director of 
the Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., at 


the annual meeting of the company 
held recently. Mr. Atkins succeeds 
George A. Morris who retired for 
reasons of health. 


H. Norman Davis, president, said 
that the first quarter of the current 
fiscal year was slightly better than 
for the same period last year. Mr 
Davis stressed the difficulties of the 
Canadian flour milling industry in 
doing business in export markets. He 
cited the U.S. disposal program and 
the flour price war in the U.K., where- 
by mills owning bakeries caused a 
drop of 70¢ a 100 lb. in the price of 
flour. The break was only temporary, 
and prices now have been restored, 
but not before three to four months 
bookings had been done by all mills 
at the low prices 

He said the domestic flour situation 
was also extremely competitive, and 
this would continue so long as poten- 
tial production is three times that of 
consumption. 
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Planning Gathers Steam for 
Good Breakfast Promotion 








CHICAGO The concentrated ef- 
forts the baking industry and other 
food processors are being ordinatcd 

the fiftt nnua! Good Breakfas!i 
p t ponsored by the Bake 
An ca Program. Plans are al- 

i the works to make this one 
f the largest campaigns undertaken 

the food field during the two-month 
| rd February and March 

S ipport will be en th 

Stock Market 

rHE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 


stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex 
change 
Pde Dec. 
7 i4, 
1956 1956 1956 
High Low Close Close 
Allied Mills, Ime 1h 4 Le tO ws 
Allis-Chalmers 1%, 30%, 31% 32% 
im. Bakeries 6 uw ‘1 OY 
im. Cyanamid 74% «6! 714% 76% 
rtd 155 126 Ino 155 
4-D-M Co 41% 35% 355% 36% 
Borden of nh ih bé 
Cont. Baking Co wh 2h 9%, 20% 
Corn Pr. Ref. Co 2% 274, 28% 28% 
Pfd. $7 ROY, 152%, 152% 156% 
Cream of Wheat 1O% ra ny 29%, 
(ren, Baking Co 10%, oT) vy, Ws 
Gen, Foods Corp 0% 45 ‘ 4 
Gen. Mills, Ine 71% «+61 63% 64% 
Pid. 5° Izzo 108% 110 low 
Merck & Co sh 241% 30% 31% 
Pfd. $3.50 ” 77 77% 
Ptd. $4 115 OL! 102% 
Natl. Biseuit Co wh, 14%, ‘7% 1%, 
Ptd. $7 179 150 153 
Pillsbury Mills, Ine ot, o% 41% 41% 
Procter & Gamble mt iv WY 
quaker Oats Co My ‘i i" 3% 
Pid. #6 153 130 is) 
St. Regis Paper Co HOw, 10%, 4% 45% 
Std. Brands, Inc 1i%s om, 16, 37 
Pid. $3.50 01% Ti“ % Ws 78 
Sterling Drug 62% a) im 54% 
Sunshine His Ine 78 67% G8% GO% 
United Biscuit 
of America 2%, «26 iY 26% 
Vietor Ch. Works 4% 26% 26%, 26% 
Ward Baking Co 17% 13% Is% 13% 
Stocks not traded 
Ibid Asked 
Cont. Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd 100 100% 
Gen. Baking Co., $8 Ptd 5% 127% 
Pillsbury Mills Inc., 84 Ptd uw 92% 
St. Regis Paper, $4.40 Pfd v4 5 
Lnited Biscuit of 
America, $4.50 Pd 3 iy, 
Vietor Ch. Works, $3.50 Pfd 40 “4 
Ward Baking Co $5.50 Pid ae et 
THE AMERICAN STOCK EACHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 


stocks listed on the American Stock Ex 
change 
Ibex Dec, 
7. i4, 
1956 1956 1956 
High Low Close Close 
urry Biscuit Corp 6% is, ) 5 
Gr, A&P Tea Co Iso 156 15% Ine 
Pid, $5 148 176 176 
Hathaway Kak 
Inc., “A Ty M% ‘ 
Horn & Hardart 
Corp. of N. ¥ nT 23% 24", 71%, 
Wagner HBaking Co ry t%, 4" 
Stocks not traded 
Bsidl Asked 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 
New York, 85 Pfd | ou, 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 
New York, 88 Ifd 115! 116% 
Omar, Ime is! 4 
CANADIAN STOCKS 
Nov Dec 
sO Ze 
1956 1956 1956 
High Low Close Close 
Canada Bread t% L% $ 
rtd. & 60 ” 7] a] 
Can, Bakeries ra »! *5'4 
Can. Food Prod i', $ ah) +0 
A nih, ” ta) ” 
rtd 65 2 46 
Catelli Food 4 4) 24% 24'% 
i“ oO ‘6 tT) 
Cons, Bakeries 10's, 6% i, r 
Federal Grain 6 4] ** 4] 
Ptd 1% 6%, 7 
(ren Bakeries 7% ) } 5 
Int. Mig Pid 85 a7 "a5 
Lake of the Woods 
rtd i44 136 136 
Maple Leaf Mig 10 7 a KI4 
Ptd 13 wo 06 
Metabe Grain 4 24 18% 4 “4 
B 4 20 4 4 
Ogilvie Flour 2 ‘1 4 $2 
Std. Brands 40 ty) 10 
Toronto Elev. tt 16% is 19 
United Grain, A is 16% 16'% 
Weston, & ‘4 6% 17% %4% 19% 
B Mi %&18 70 20% 
Pid. 44% 104’ a 90's 


*Lees than board lot 


breakfast promotion by a number 9i 


allied and related food companies in 
all media. This support combined with 
that of other organizations having 
a sales stake in the breakfast market 
can build definite increase in a wide 
variety of items 

Such items as fruit or fruit juic 
hot or cold cereals, eggs, mik 
breakfast meats, butter, margarine 
various beverages, bread and rolls 
and jams and jellies can be made to 
move steadily by tying-in with the 
breakfast drive 

Special point of sale material has 


been prepared by the Bakers of 
America Program to help sell these 
food products. It has been 
for on wire hangers as 
displays, and on shelves 

The kit two four-color 
posters depicting appetizing break- 
fast foods, shelf talkers for 
newspaper advertising and suggested 
radio and television commercials 

An extra push will be 
campaign in the form of news arti- 
cles in newspapers and magazines 
and repeated plugs on radio and tele- 
vision. Special scripts are being pre- 
pared for homemaker shows and will 
be followed by matted articles for a 
selected list of daily and weekly 
newspapers 

Plans are being 
cial breakfast promotions 
eral TV network shows 

Major organizations will swing be- 
hind the campaign with advertising 
in newspapers, magazines, television 
radio and the preparation of point of 
sale material. Among them are: Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc.; Pillsbury Mills, Ine 
Standard Brands, Inc.; Marathon Pa- 


designed 
use window 
contains 


mats 


given the 


perfected for spe- 


on seCvV- 


per Co.; Pollock Paper Co.; California 
Raisin Advisory joard; Reynolds 
Metal Co.; and the Poultry and Eez 
Nationa] Board. Editorial support of 


national also 
being enlisted 
Many service organizations and ed- 


ucational institutions will hold brea) 


several magazines is 


fast demonstrations in conjunction 
with the promotion 

The breakfast campaign has been 
widely endorsed by nutritionists and 
health educators who hope to correct 
one of America’s worst meal habits 


neglecting to eat a and nu- 


tritious breakfast 


proper 
BREAD i8 THE GTAFF OF re 


T. S. Olsen, General 


Baking Director, Dies 


NEW YORK—Thomas S 
director and 


72, 


Olsen, 


retired executive vice 

president of the General Baking Co., 

died December 12 at Sharon, Conn 
Hospital. 

Mr. Olsen, who retired from active 

service last year, began his career 

with General Baking as a steno- 


grapher in 1913. A year later he en- 
tered the accounting department 


where he soon became head book- 
keeper and later company auditor. He 
was named treasurer in 1935 and 


secretary of the company in 1940. He 
became executive president in 
1945 and a director in 1950 

A native of Brooklyn, Mr. Olsen 
lived in Pleasantville, N.Y. for 25 
years, before moving tod Salisbury, 
Conn. three years ago. He is survived 
by his widow Ann, three sons by a 
former marriage, Thomas S., Albert 
G. and Norman T., a brother Charles, 


vice 


and three sisters Mrs. George W 
Booth, Mrs. Grover Hartman and 
Mrs. Rudolph G. Johnson 


Sales Manager Shifted 
By Pacific Paper Firm 


SAN FRANCISCO John Mydske 
J has been transferred to the 
Southern California area for the 
Pacific Waxed Paper Co., subsidiary 
of the Pollock Paper Corp accord 
ing to an announcement by Robert 


P. Engle, general sales manager of 


the organization. In his new location 
Mr. Mydske will direct sales activi 
ties in southern California and the 
Hawaiian Islands for all products 
manufactured by Pollock and Pacific 
Waxed Paper including waxed wrap 
pers for the baking industry 

Mr. Mydske has been associated 


with Pacific Waxed Paper since 1945 
He served as sales correspondent in 
charge of sales and service until 1947 
when he was named a repre 
sentative. He was appointed assistant 
sales manager in 1950 headquartering 
in Seattle, Wash 

Pollock Paper 


sales 


Corp, and Pacific 


Waxed Paper Co. are owned by St 
tegis Paper Co 
@REAT S&S Tre erare rire 
BONDED GRAIN IN THE U.S 
f bonded grat the 1 
i ' ' eretar t i I 
I 1 1958 ¢ 
Wheat o I ! 
} ‘1 ' 








rr's 
BIN 


CHECKED 






means your 
flour is checked before loading 
The flour you order is the flour you get. 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 











Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES BARRE PA 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR -~- COUN MEAI 
CORN SPECTALTIVS 








Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 
THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
®CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 























Pest Control Talk 


MIAMI, FLA Bernard Kolkana 


branch manager for the Orkin Ex 
terminating Co., In dad sed mem 
bers of the South Florida Bakers 
Assn. recently on the subject “Pest 
Control in Your Bakery Mr. Kol 
kana is a graduate entomologist and 
has spent 12 years in his present po 
sition 

South Florida Bakers also heard a 
talk by Leonard L. Kimball, president 


of the 
Assn 


t 


group is 
Grimmig 
demonstrate 
decorating and the making of 


ages of sending 


takers 
Ine 


Telegraph Delivery 
who outlined the advan 
cakes by wire 


For the December 
planning to 
Jacques 


new 


meeting the 
call in Fred 
Pastry Shop, to 
methods of cake 
party 


pastries 


by Jodean P 


The headed 


Bakery 


committee is 
Holsum 


program 
Cash 





COTTONS + BURLAPS © MULTIWALLS 
PERCY KENT BAGO COMPANY, INC. 
Konves City + Bulfele + Now Vert 








CARGILL (5 


CREATIVE PROCESSORS 
OF FARM PRODUCTS 








Lyon & Greenleat Co., Inc. 
MILLRRE OF 

High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 

Main 


and Selfrising 
IKK, IND 











Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 








“RUSSELL’'S BEST" 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan 
ous, and secures most of ite wheat 
directly from growers 


RUSSELL MILLING C©O., Russell. Kansas 








“DIAMOND D” 


A Itigh Grade liekers Spring latent 
Milled Under | aboratery Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 








Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kenses City, Mo. 





q 





THE NEW CENTURY CO. 
3939 Se. Union Ave. Chicage 6, tH. 
Always in Market tor Flow and Feed 
Producers of 


DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 




















4 % 
4 t, 
t ¥ 
t V; % 







{ da a | 
ests Choice of the 
Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universe! consistently offers: 
BETTER HIGH PROTEIN 

SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAI 
MILLING CO 


LTEET 














World's Best & Hardest Rolls 


TURN-TUFF ROLLS 


Menufectured by E. R. & F, Turner 
World's Largest Roll Makers 
FLOUR ROLLS—FEED ROLLS—FLAKING 
ROLLS—-SOYA ROLLS—RICE ROLLS 
If it's rolls, we have them! For any size 
Diameter sizes 7”, 8", 9", 10", 12”, 
15", 18" and 20". Lengths 12 to 42 
Most sizes delivered from stock— 

or journaled and corrugated. 


Special Quantity Prices 
Rite to Ross for Rolls 


Exclusive U. S. Agents for 
TURNER ROLL CHILLS 
Manufacturers of 
ROSS ROLLERATORS and 
HEAVY DUTY FLAKING MILLS 


Sub Agente: Minneapolis - Kansas City 
Selt Loke « Knoxville - Cedar Rapids 


Write, Wire or Call 


mill 


inches 


blanks 


MACHINE & MILL SUPPLY, inc 
12 M4, 18th Oblsheme City 8, 








CHICAGO'S ONLY 
“LOOP” HOTEL WITH 


150! Newly Decorated Rooms. 


Justa step from the 
State Street Shopping district, 
the La Salle Street financial 
section, and all 
principal theaters. 


. 
DRIVE RIGHT INTO THE NEW 


SHERMAN 


CHICAGO'S MOST CONVENIENT HOTEL 
Randolph, Clark & Lo Salle Sts. 
Telephone: FRanklin 2-2100 
Teletype: CG 1387 
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SURPLUS DISPOSAL | 


(Continued 





for India, Pakistan, Yugoslavia i 
Spain 

For the pending deal with Braz 
the money has been 
the successful conclusion of 
tions between Brazil and the | 

These cases represent buying pov 
er of three hundred or more 
lion dollars which 
move in steady volume impeded o1 
by tightness of ocean shipping facil 
ties, ocean freight allowance discre 
ancies or Pacific 
shortages 

Other Alternatives Available 

Trade sources have expressed d 
agreement with the 
the account, remarking 
has some alternative in 
visions of PL 480. For 
the last session of Congress increased 
the availability of SDA 
to three billion dollars, at the in 
time it increased the fund i 
able to the president for emergence 
and disaster relief to friendly natio 
and to friendly peoples in 


DIXIE LILY | 


Plain and Seilf-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


a BuHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


etaside against 


negot 


will continues 


Northwest howe 


close balance 

that FA 
yiner pro 
instance w rie 


money to { 


otner ! 





@ Southern Regional Office, 034 Ex 
change Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 








“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 


Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 











RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
Successors to JONATHAN HALE & SONS, Ine. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 
1ONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 
Since 1856 





You can make better bread with 
SUNNY KANSAS Flour 
The WICHITA 
FBlour Milla Ca. 








WICHITA. KANSAS 








STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
2,000,000 bus 
CHRISTOPHER HARKIS 
Treasurer and Manager 

St. Joseph, Mo 








WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Operating: 

Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Ballding 
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mn Such distribution 
tural surpluses would be made on a 


rant basis and the present law pro 

des the President with 00 mil 

on dollar fund. Some part of that 

has already been disbursed, but 

it j said there is still substantial 
buying power! fron CCC urplus 


tocks remaining 


money 


That all or any part of t 


wuld be made available for pur 
poses to which USDA ha ued pro 
irement authorizatior inder ‘Tith 
I of PL 480 is a legal problem which 
on not seem to have been resolved 
Until uch a legal detern tion is 
ide it is highly pecul that 


this potential buying power will be 


rie a temporary prop to the LiTT 
ted amount of money t tilable 
to FAS to issue new procurement 
uthorizations, where money has not 
lready been set aside. Th defini 
tion does not include pendir me 
itiations with such nation i 
Peru, Colombia and Chile where 
there will be some scattered author 
ition for the procurement ol 

etable oils 

Italy has asked for another pro 
irement authorization ipproxi 
ately 20 million dollar to buy 
egetable oils. According to trade 
urces the Italian supply-demand 
balance sheet clearly indicate that 
these commodities are badly needed 
later to sustain domestic consump 


tion on a minimum req nent level 


rhe attitude of Congres n speed 
ing a replenishment of USDA fund 
for the financing of U.S ricultural 
urplus exports is not easy to ascer 
tain at this time With me few 
exceptions Congre ha never re 
ealed any willingne t rush 


through appropriation bills. The most 


pessimistic outlook for the authoriza 


tion of new money for PL 480 pur 
poses would be between six to eight 
veeks after Congre convenes. How 
ever, in the present tens ld po- 


litical situation it may be that con 
ress will rush a measure through 
increasing the funds now ivailable 
for PL 480. In that event the possi 
ble vacuum in the export pipeline 


of agricultural commodities would 


be prevented 

The greatest impact would occur 
in vegetable oil export nee many 
ff the large grain export program 
have already been confirmed. They 
ire so heavy in many instances that 
port facilities are barely able to car 


load 


ene 


100 Attend Chicago 
Bakery Club Party 


CHICAGO 


ry the 


More than 100 mem 
ers and guests of the Chicago Bak 
ery Production Club ittended the 


nnual Christmas party of the organ 
Midland Hotel. Several 
distributed. Presid 
Bay 


issist 


zation at the 
door prizes were 
ing at the affair was Jaume 
Bay's English Muffins. He wa 
ed in prize distribution by Robert M 


Martin, Ekco Products Co N. G 
Anderson, Bay State Milling Co.: and 
W. E. Schumacher, Anheuser-Busch 


Ine 
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DIRECTOR APPOINTED 


MILWAUKEE—A. J. Lejeune has 
been ippointed director f the Malt 
ing Barley Improvement Assn. to 
ucceed the late Dr. John H. Parke 
who died Oct. 27. Mr. Lejeune has 
been on the staff of the association 
is agronomist since January, 1950 
R. L. Upton, formerly agronomist 
with the Great Western Sugar Co., 
Billings, Mont., has been named 


igronomist to succeed Mr. Lejeune 
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WANT ADS 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re 
plies if keyed to office of publication 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 


be accepted for 10 per word, $1.56 
minimum Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 


per inch per insertion 
cash with order 


All Want Ads 


v v v 





MACHINERY WANTED 
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WANTED TO BUY RICHARDS O 





SITUATIONS WANTED 
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325 Attend Bakers 
Christmas Party 


NEW YORK A total of 325 met 
ber ind guest mat from out of 
town, attended the annual Christma 


part ot the 


the Moderne 


Bake Tt 
Room of the Hotel Bel 
Der 11 The il 


featured a cocktail 


Plaza 

l 

a iPpee buffet pre id eC! cea 
from four tation 


An ittractive display table [ea 


turing a wide iriety of baked food 
wa et up outside the banquet roon 
Baking firms contributing to the di 

play were: American Bakerie Co 
General Baki ( Appolo Pastry 


Co Larsen Bakin Co., Continental 
Bakin C% Joe Lowe Corp Cifsh 
mat Son Inc M ing Bakeries 
Inc Doughnut Corporation of An 
ca, Wagner Bakin rp., Drake Bal 
eric Inc., Ward Baking Cc Duvet 
no w Ol Ine National Biscuit 
| r Baki ( ind WI t 
I Corp 

rt ntertainment committee 
which taved the illair i headed b 
J. | Ma pe Nation Glaco Chemical 
Corp vith W. H. Welker, Swift & 
Cc chair i Others on the 
ommittee are: H. W. Green, Stand 
ird Brands, In« \. G. Hessel, Cor 
tinental Baki ( | Holln Lii¢ 
Duver Bakeri Ine., F. F. Kleir 
ma \ 1 Baku C A. Be. ba 
Joe e Cory J icManus, Cust 
I S Inc D. W. Mure ! 
Bord Food Product Co | I 
Wa n Nationa Yeast Corp ind 
R. S. Whiteside Sterwin Che icalis 
Inc 


Walter L. Hausmann, 


Retired Baker, Dies 


ALBANY, N.Y Walter L. Hau 
mann, 73, retired Albany bakery own 
er, died Dec. 10. Mr. Hausmann 
ited the century-old Hausmann 


Bake yforn re tha 10 yea pnetore 


me 
ope! 


his retiremen in 1951. The business 
h rand-uncle, God 
Hausmann, the 
f his i to oper- 
bakery, succeeded his parents 
Mr ind Mr Frederick M. Haus 
head of the « 


W : I uunded by 
frey Hausman Mir 
third 


ite the 


eneratior amily 


mani is ncerr 





1956 
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EDITOR'S NOTE: The accom- 
panying report on bread consumption 
in the U.S., as compiled by the 
American Bakers Assn., wus given 
to the nation’s bakers during the re- 
cent ABA convention in Chicago. In 
it, E. E. Kelley, Jr., Butter-Krust 
Bakeries, Lakeland, Fla., says that 
bread volume is increasing slightly 
more than the population, indicating 
that per capita consumption may also 
be rising. 

¥ ¥ 


There are a few significant fac- 
tors in the baking industry today 
which I would like to bring to focus, 
with a hope of perhaps proving to 
you that tomorrow holds a bright 
promise for our industry and for ev- 
ery member of the industry 

The greatest of all the challenges 
of tomorrow, I believe, lies in the 
record of the past-——not just the dim, 
dark past, but the recent past and, 
if there is such a thing, the past 
which is with us right at this mo- 
ment—-I mean last week and yester- 
day, and today which tomorrow will 
be the past 

In reporting to you on the Bakers 
of America Program, its aims, its 
activities and its accomplishments, 
I want first to talk about the bak- 
ing industry of today and the re- 
cent yesterday 

In recent years, bakers have had 
it impressed on them that the in- 
dustry was headed for the bottom, 
that consumption of baked foods was 
in a steady and continuing decline 
and that bread, as the major user of 
flour, itself was showing a steady 
loss in per capita demand 

The item most cited to substanti- 
ate these 
nual estimate by the U.S 
ment of Agriculture of per capita 
disappearance of wheat flour prod 
ucts. The figures for the days of our 
youth showed the American people 
using on an average than 200 
lb. of wheat flour, in various forms 
including wallpaper paste 

Five years ago this figure had 
dropped to 130. For 1955 the figure 
was put at 120 

That is reduction in the 
over-all use of any product 
It is also a barometer of our chang- 
ing times, of changes in our way of 
living 

Sakers ire about the 
situation, not over their own plight, 
but over the fact that thi 
market for a vitally importar 


KNAPPE MILLING 


CO MPANY 
Produce 


BEST QUALITY. MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 


AUGUSTA, MICH PHONE 320 


views is of course the an- 
Depart- 


more 


a drastic 


food 


conce! ned 


reneral 
t farm 














Evans Milling Co., Inc. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U. 8 
Manufacture Kiln-Driec 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.8.A 
Millers of Soft Winter Wheat 
We specialize in laboratory controlled 


production of superior Cake, Pastry and 
Cracker Flours from carefully selected 
wheats 
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Bread Volume Continues Upward, 
Head of Bakers’ Group Asserts 


crop has been reduced on a _ per 
capita basis. 

Of course 170 million people con- 
suming an average of 120 lb. of a 
product require a greater total than 
did 92 million people who consumed 
210 lb. each of that same product 
That fact is a little beside the point 


The records show that the 
baker has built steadily his use 


of flour, has created a broader 
market for wheat and many oth- 
er farm preducts than ever be- 
fore. The total demand for flour 
by the baker not only is vastly 
greater than it was 50 years ago 
or 25 years ago or 10 years ago, 
it is also much greater on a per 
capita basis. 

It is not 


merely the increasing 





31 


population which accounts for the 
broader market provided by the baker 


The figures show that the baker has 


done better than keep pace with the 
population growth 

We are illustrating this artic'e 
with charts which demonstrate this 
clearly. Chart I shows total use of 
flour by bakers, in millions of hun- 
dredweights, were prepared by the 
Kansas Wheat Improvement Assn 
The per capita figure is obtained by 
simple division of the estimated pop- 
ulation for the years indicated, into 
the poundage of flour used by bakers 

To me, it does not seem possible 
to study these figures and arrive at 











MULTIWALLS 


Chase is also your best source 
for Burlap and Cotton Bags 


Place your next order with 


CHASE BAG COMPANY General Sales Offices: 309 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicage 6, Ill. 


Personal Service and Prompt Shipments from 32 Nation-wide Branch Piants ond Sales Offices 
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Real savings in bread production costs 





must come from true flour quality. 
And for that type of increased baking 
efficiency, you can rely on the famous 
POLAR BEAR flour, dependable and 
full of good baking day after day. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 















Complete Grain 









Facilities for 


Serving the 
Milling Trade 


Members of 
All Leading 
Commodity Ex- 
changes. 








UHLMANN 


GRAIN COMPANY 


Wabash Elevator © Kansas City ¢ 4,000,000 Bu. 

















1480 Board of Trade 1158 Board of Trade 


CHICAGO ¢ KANSAS CITY 


NEWYORK @ ENID 
‘FORTWORTH © AMARILLO 











109 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 

PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 

ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
. HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 

LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 

SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 

STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 

CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. ®U5FAt° 














HUBBARD’S SPECIAL 


Milled to meet the standards 
of the most exacting mellow- 
type flour users 





SINCE 1879 


HUBBARD | MLN COMPANY . 
MANKATO, MINNESOTA 
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other than that the 
paking ndustr s certalr on the 


he direction it taking is 


In tota ime we ha created 
i market f 155 million hundred- 
veight f which requires more 
than 35/ I lion bushels of high 


quality wheat 
demand fo 


As the total consumer 
wheat flour has declined, 
the baker has stepped into the breach 
to build expanding market by 
creating a greater demand per capita 
product nade by 


for wheat flour 


bakers 
Those who are seeking an ex- 
planation for the decline in wheat 


flour consumption will have to 
turn to some place other than the 
baking industry. And the ex- 


planation is not too hard to find. 


The more efficient use of flour 
by the baker compared with 
home use, the greater volume of 
units produced from the same 
amount of flour through addi- 
tion of other ingredients—these 


alone can account for a shrink 
in flour use but at the same time 


an increase in consumption of 


finished products. 

I rathe igine that the milling 
industry i will be able to confirm 
that the a measurable differ- 


umount of flour used in 


mix compared with the 





The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 


BOSTON OFFICE: 
Allied Milling Corporatica 
1209 Statler Bidg. 
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fal 


Seaboard 














"For SUPER Results 
USE QUAKER 
BAKERS FLOUR” 





The Quaker Oats Company 
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BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 








A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 


| ACME RYE 
| 
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BAKER USE OF FLOUR 


Number of pounds of flour used by bakers 
per capita of United States tetal population 


usage in the home in making the 
same product. 

Now let’s take a look at bread 
and see what it has been doing in 


the way of volume in the past few 


years. Chart II shows the tonnage 
of bread and rolls as reported to the 
ABA office every week by bakers 
whose volume totals 60 million 
pounds per week 

Any way you figure it, that vol- 
ume is close to 20% of the total 


bread production in the U.S. And if 
you check with other 
you will find that 
them 


associations, 
rarely do any of 
have so high a percentage of 





“Golden Loaf’? feni°" 
The Flour with tt 
Trouble left out 


« Doubt and 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Mion 





total industry production when they 


issue estimates of volume. Five to 
10 is considered sufficient for an 
index 

Bear in mind that these figures 
come from every section of the na- 
tion and that there are large and 
small bakers represented 

Note the trend over the period 


covered. There may be ups and downs 


from week to week, but the trend 
line not only is higher—the figures 
for the most recent months show 


that volume increase is greater than 
the increase in population 


There you have a positive in- 
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dication that the people of the 
U.S, today are eating more bread 
per person than they were last 
year. 


How far back can we trace this 
improvement? Not too far. Sure the 
total volume shows a steady advance 
in recent years, but the gain tn per 
capita consumption goes back only a 
matter of months, 

Two months 
the Census 


ago, the Bureau ec: 
released the Census of 
Manufactures showing volume of bak- 
ery foods produced in 1954, with a 
with 1947, The figures 
revealed that production of all bread 


comparison 





All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 








NO-RISK EX-HI 


Capacity 3,700 Cwts. Daily 


Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


PLA-SAFE 


Grain Storage 2,250,000 Bus 











FAMILY FLOUR 





ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


bad WHEAT and RYE ® 


BAKERY FLOUR 


CRACKER FLOUR 























PIRES PEA 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co 











CAHOKIA FLOUR CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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OCK ISLAND ELEVATOR—6 000,000 BUSHELS 











SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS GRAIN CO. 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING - 


Serving the Milling Industry for 71 Years 


F. A. THEIS + F. J. FITZPATRICK « F.L. ROSENBURY + W.C. THEIS « H. W. JOHNSTON 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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of the pie-baker’s 
art are no accidents. They are a combination of 
skill, experience and uniformly top-quality ingre- 20 fb ++ + 4-4 4-4 t+ 
dients. These same assets also assure that Flour 
Mills of America’s flour for pie-baking is always 
uniformly top-quality. It’s pre-tested to make 


sure it is, 





Flour mills 6} America, Iu. 


KANSAS CITY + ST. LOUIS + ALVA + 
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BREAD TONNAGE BY MONTHS 


Index based on weekly tonnage reports on bread and other yeast 
raised products as reported to the American Bakers Association 


‘ = S«? 
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and rolls was only 6% above th 
1947 level, although population was 
up 12% 

The accuracy of the ABA bread 
production figures was rnificantly 
confirmed by this government report 


We, too, showed a gain of little mor 
than 6% in our 1954 figures, com 
pared with 1947 which we use as a 


base in our chart 


If, therefore, you accept the cen 
sus figures as an accurate indica 
tion of the true picture in our in- 
dustry, you will accept our current 


bread figures as equally accurate 


In 1956, our volume figures 
have ranged six to 10 percentage 
points above 1954, but population 
is only about 5% greater than in 
1954. Compared with 1955, we 


ROSEDALE 





have averaged a 4% gain in vol- 
ume, with population up only 





Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. ** 
DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 


90 
2%. 


LOUIS, To my mind, there is only one 
MQ). conclusion to be drawn from 
these figures—the consumption 
of bread and other yeast raised 
products is definitely gaining on 
a per capita basis. 








1911 Baltimore Ave. 





‘ 5 | 
Jones-HETreLSATER ConstRUCTION Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies more people to buy higher priced 


Kansas City 6, Missougi 


Now what happened in the past 
few years to change this picture? 
A number of things, of course. The 
higher income of the nation enabled 


food products, including, perhaps, 
specialties in our own industry 








The wide growth of partially 





Interst 


GRAIN CORPORATION 


The Great Southwest offers the finest 
wheats in all ranges of protein for shipment 
in any direction. And we offer the finest of 
service to millers. We are closely in touch 
with markets. From experience, we have a 
wide knowledge of millers’ problems. And 
we conduct our business on the principle 
that extra care and extra effort are price- 
less ingredients of every transaction. 














KANSAS CITY 


Board of Trade Bldg. « GRand 7535 
L. D. 229 


FORT WORTH 


P.O. Box 4207 «© PhoneL. D. 98 
STOCKYARDS STATION 

SAMUEL MUIR and JAMES MEYERS 
o-Managers 


Lewis W. Sanford 


Maneger 





Phone 3316 


TOTAL ELEVATOR CAPACITY 5,000,000 Bus. 
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baked foods created a broader de- 
mand for rolls, no doubt. The heavy 
push on specialty breads built de- 
mand in that field. Perhaps also, in 





Strong, Bakers’ Patents 


* 

SPRING PILOT 
KANSOTA 

KANSAS PILOT 


* 
ROANOKE CITY MILLS, INC. 


“Finest in the South” 
ROANOKE VIRGINIA 











THE KANSAS 
MILLING CO. 


WICHITA @ CHERRYVALE 
MOUNDRIDGE AND MARION 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 


Emphatically Independent 











‘SLOGAN SPECIAL 


ra) ; _ or 
Thc auality taker “flour 


Oklahoma Flour Mills Co. 











ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO, 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 








Super Chie| 


High Protein Flour 


GREEN’S i co. 
ond, 








for ALL your hows. 


SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 


THE BEARDSTOWN MILLS 


COMPANY 
BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 
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TODAY'S MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 


WEBER’S BULK FLOUR PLANT, pictured at the left, 


is an integral part of today’s modern flour mill. The 





process of converting the milling industry from sacks to 
bulk requires modern bulk flour storage and handling 


sab facilities to replace the old sacked storage warehouse. 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 














ry “ ry ™" . ] " 7 
Sciaillidaimiac tiie A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 
Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 


BROKERS and Feed Mills 


FLOUR AND FEED Z Centennial miiis. inc. 


















GENERAL OFFICES, 340 CENTRAL BLOG, SEATTLE 4, WASH 
| . v7 DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 
L.R. JEWELL & SON—‘Flourists | a soe 
626-629 20 West 9th St. Building CORD GES? WH end COONS ROWS Be "s Bushots 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR rim ; ‘ a | Games 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR Wig - ‘sch 
BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS } by ¢ le acre 
FLOUR DEPT. Cable Address: Jewellco FEED DEPT. . - 


Victor 2-0786-87 e GRand 1-6952-53 


References iny flour mill in Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma or Texas ' ‘ . 
. ‘ iengo eee ees a 
. w~ 
ROCK RIVER ee *% see ‘OLD TIMES" , 
RY! ia ADGETT’S RY K BUCKWHEAT 
ill Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White NEW SPOKANE, mites 3 . oF 


Specially Milled hy the Rlodgett Family—Since 1848 THE WORLD'S most MAODERN 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin ‘lh 


MILLS AT ~~ WENATCHEE RITZVILLE PORTLAND 















































Good wheat is the backbone of any flour business... . 


and we are prepared to give you the best. Our buyers 
know milling wheats. Our storage facilities are immense. 
Let us serve you. Call Grand | -7070. 


BURR ' BR MILLS. Incorporated 


KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE 3UILDING «© KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


io "OPERATING MILLING WHEAT + CORN + FEED GRAINS 
SANTA FE ELEVATOR A J. P. BURRUS, presioens A. H. FUHRMAN, wie eres. & x. c. mon. 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH E. M. SUMMERS 
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N. Vv. Fe ne Peres ated 


“MEELUNIE” 


7) (Flour and Starch Union, 
Ltd.) 
} i 
I, 
we hy 
0\ AMSTEMDAM 
") 


Heerengracht 209 


HOLLAND 


Importers of 
FLOUR + FEED + STARCH 





Ketablished 1499 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN SPECIALISTS 
OBLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: Cosmo’ and ‘Mobil’ 











A. RUOFF & CO. N. V. 


Katablished 1865 


Flour, Grain and Feed 


Holbeinhuis, 6th Floor 
Coolsingel 65 ROTTERDAM 
Cabla Address: “Rurodam,” Rotterdam 


- 











M. Witsenburg Jr. N. V. 


Katablished 1868 


Importers of Flour and 


Other Cereals 


POSTBOX 945 AMSTERDAM O 


Cable Reference: 
Address H. Albert De Bary & Co, 
“Witburg” Ameterdam 


SKANDINAVISK MEL-IMPORT 
(Anton Sorensen) 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 

MILL AGENTS AND FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 
Cable Address: ‘Flourimport 








VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
62, MARK LANE, 
LONDON, E. ©. 8. 


Cable Address: “AVAUMAS, LONDON" 








COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exehange Chambers 
LONDON, E,C.3 
Cable Address: “Coventry,” London 








ROBERT NEILL, Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


73, Robertson Street, GLASGOW, C. 2 
Branch; 29, Doniugall Street, Belfast 








DONSZELMANN EN CO. NV. 
Importera Since 1889 
Flour, Semolina, Rice and other Cereals 


Struisenburgetr. 2 ™ Rotterdam 
Oable Address: Bemolina 








Onble Adi rons DomrRACH 


londor 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


2, Mark Lane 
LONDON,E.C.3 


an area not covered in our bread 
volume report, the development of 
frozen food products in our indus- 
try may have helped create a great- 
er demand. 


Promotional Program Contributions 

And there’is one other vitally im- 
portant development in our indus- 
try which did not begin to take full 
effect until 1954, I mean the change 
in the Bakers of America Program 
from a national advertising format 
to a program of heavy concentra- 
tion at the grass roots 

The Bakers of America Program 
got its formal approval just 10 years 
ago at this time. It was in the fall 
of 1946 when the board of governors 
of the ABA gave a final nod to the 
start of the campaign. Next year 
will mark the 10th anniversary of 
the actual program 

For six years, the campaign was 
built primarily on national adver- 
tising—first in consumer magazines, 
then on network radio. When I came 
in as your president in the fall of 
1952, one of the first things I did 
was to study intently the Bakers of 
America Program, what it was do- 
ing, where it was going and what 
it was accomplishing. Discussions 
were held with many bakers and 
many people outside our industry 
other associations, other people en- 
gaged in promotional work 

The inevitable conclusion was 
reached that our industry was not 
providing enough funds nationally to 
do a really effective job by consumer 
advertising. The alternate was to 











Cable Address—Bortrite, London 
H. COHEN & CO., Ltd. 
Flour Importers 
25/7, Greatorex Street 


LONDON, E. 1 
Established over 50 years 








Anpo 1876 
VERHOEFF & ZOON’s 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPY WY. 
ROTTERDAM 


Flour Importers 
Also handling bakers’ sundries 
Cables: Radium Corr.: P.O. Box 6 


H. J. B. M. RADEMAKER 


GENERAL AGENCY 


Solicits Correspondence With Shippers of 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEED, 
BEEDSA ANI) PULSE 
Joh. Verhulststraat 141 
Cable Address: ‘Jos’ AMSTERDAM, Z 
Code Ktiverside Bentley's 
Wieger’s HElit (1908 & 1929) 














EINFUHRHANDEL MANNHEIM 
Hans Werle K.G, 
Mannheim/Germany, D 3,15 
Cable Address; “KINFUHR" 
Telex 046871 
Importera of Grain and Feed 
Exporters of Flour 








GEBROEDERS VREESWYK N.Y. 
UTRECHT, HOLLAND 


Importers of Flour, Cereals 
and Feedingstuffs 


Cable Address: “Medium” 


PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


Wallace Building 
LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 
Telephone Franklin 6-1323 

















The Montgomery Company 
R. H. MONTGOMERY 
FLOUR BROKERS 
BALTIMORE 1-3362 

21 W. 10TH BST 





KANSAS CITY, MO 











FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 
Katablished 1013 
OSLO, NORWAY 
FLOUR ~ SEMOLINA - FEED 
Working Denmark, Finland, 
Norway, Sweden 
Cable Address; “Flormel,” Oslo 


Established 1895 


OTTO MADSEN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Copenhagen, Denmark 
Cable Address; “OTTOMADSEN” 
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Francis M. Franco 


FLOUR 


421 Seventh Ave. 
New York, New York 








J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 


Highest Class Mills and Buyers 
a 


26 Broadway Room 948 
NEW YORK 4,N. Y. 








COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE LD. & CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 








Tanner Evans - Siney 


FLOUR and CEKEAL PRODUCTS 
Domestic and Export 








25 Broad Street New York, N. Y. 








BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











-FLOUR—— 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N.Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520—120 Bdwy.. NEW YORK5,N. Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Maiden, Mass. 























IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FREEDINGSTUFFS, ETC, 
CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 
13.26 Hilliter st LONDON, EB, C, 3 


Cable Address: “Gratniatic,” London 








ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
Established 1883 
FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 


“Johnny 


Skippergt. 7 
Cable Address 


KNIGHTON 


FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 


DESENDORF, Ic. 


CLEARS, PATENTS, MILLFEEDS, 
FEED INGREDIENTS 


Victor 2998 TWX K C 128 
810 Victor Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 














Y ag Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOU 


520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Il. 


S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 
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GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes; Bentley's Complete Phrase, A.B.C, bth Ed., Riverside, Private 
Rankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


SINCE 1889 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 











Gitsert JACKSON 


Company, Inc. 


“The Clearing House For Clears” 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOUR! 
Board of Trade Bidg. + Baltimore 1-0338 


JOHN F. REILLY 
FLOUR 


New York 4, N. Y. 


Room 1536 


26 Broadway 














N.V. HANDELSVEREENIGING 
BOLLE & SCHILTHUIS 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


A‘tillated with 
COMPAGNIE COMMBRCIALB “AGRICOLA” ANTWERP, BELGIUM 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND FEED 
Cable Address: “Bejenes,” Rotterdam; “Avanti,” Antwerp 





WABASH 2-0931-2 

E.J. BURKE & COMPANY 
“FLOUR AND CORN MEAL 

855 Board of Trade Bidg. 








E. J. BURKE CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn FLOUR pomestic 


410 Wilford Building 
tirdand Arch Streets 


PHILADELPHIA 4, PA 
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They have appeared in each of the 
18 sta many times over during 
this period 

Of the total calls, 8864 have been 
made on what may be termed a 
educators in a broad sens to in- 
clude teacher dietitian extension 
workers, medical and dental people 
school lunch directors and so on 

They have met with members of 
the press radio and television 1676 
times in that period. They have pat 
ticipated in 340 demonstration work 
shops, showing the use of your prod 
ucts. Attendance recorded at those 


workshops totaled 28,439-— primarils 
teachers who took the information 
back to their classes and used them 
broadening the effect to many thou 
sands of other peopl 

Every one of these calls and ap 
pearances has been made with but 
one single objective—-telling the facts 
of the baking industry, impressing 
on leading individuals in the field of 
nutrition education the true valu: 
the absolute necessity of maintaining 
bread in every diet 

There can be not the slight- 


est doubt in the mind of any in- 
telligent person that this truly 
amazing record of contacts has 
had an effect, Those teachers who 
believed in enriched bread have 
been given factual and authori- 
tative information to strengthen 
their belief. Those who were un- 
aware of the value of enrich- 
ment have been educated, Those 
who were in doubt were re- 
assured and their doubts re- 
moved, Some of the unbelievers 
have been changed in their views. 


Others who, through ignorance 

or for some other reason, are 

still not convinced, are bering 
worked on steadily. 

Not for one minute wou'd I make 
the statement that gains now being 
recorded in our indust! vo'ume can 
be credited fully and to the 
Zakers of America Program. With 
our limited budget it would be plain 
ridiculous to make such a claim 

But this I will state flatly and 
I believe you will agre¢ very defi 
nitely the Bakers of America Pro 
gram as it is constituted today has 
been an important, a vital and ef- 
fective contributing force in every 
locality It is an important wheel 
in the industry machin Had this 
whee! not been turning as it has in 
the past few years, it firm be 
lief that the volurne picture in the 
industry would be nowhere near as 
favorable as it is today 
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al 


rhe record is clear. The positiy 
effect of the program campaign is 
be demonstrated. To bring it into 
even greater force requires only the 


additional support of bakers who are 


not joined in this program 

We have made a good start on 
meeting the challenge of yesterday 
The challenge of tomorrow is t 
build even higher. It requires a 
broadening of our present work on 
evi front. For the individual bak 
el it means greater concentration 
in the area which we have demon 
strated is effective nutrition educa 
tion at the grass roots 

There are many things that 
have been done but there are 


many more yet to be done, Bak 
ers are turning little by little to 
promoting bread as a basic ele 
ment in good nutrition and good 
health, The development and pro- 
motion of industry slogans have 
gained headway in the past year. 
We would lke to see more of 
this activity in every state, every 
community, 


The work that bakers are doi 
to pread among professional peo 
ple the educational material of the 
program is’ implementing our ef 


forts. This work must broaden into 
every area, but it can be done onl) 
by the baker, working with his fel 
low bakers in a combined effort to 
build the industry as an industry 

It has been said many time that 
the baker has the greatest story in 
nutrition of any food processor. Th 


remarkable accomplishments record 


ed since 1941 when enrichment came 
into being is something that none 
of us appreciates fully. In that one 
small, and perhaps somewhat mi 
understood wor d—enrichment—lies 
one of your major challenges of to 
morrow. Through your own efforts 
you have an opportunity to do more 
for your industry in your trading 


area than you have ever done before 
Building the prestige of your prod 
ucts by building a knowledge of your 


contribution to better health and 


better living through enrichment | 
a major challenge 

Four hundred years ago, the great 
Englishman, Francis Bacon, declared 
“Fortune may be blind, but she j 
not invisible.” 

Your fortune tomorrow hinges on 
your ability to see the visible ey 
dence of the opportunity and the 


challenge 
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Pastry Flours. Cracker 
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* Personalised Service 
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American Ace 


American Flours, Inc. 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


NEWTON, KANSAS 
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neapolis 15, Mina. 
Telephone FEderal 2-8637 
MILLS AT APPLETON, MINNESOTA 


To increase absorption 


To improve bakeshop performance 


You can’t buy a better flour 


Or receive better service 


Or get a better value 


Or be in better hands 


It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 


KING MIDAS FLOUR 
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“Hunter’s CREAM” 


The Oldest Flour 
Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 
has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 








LAGRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Millers 
Hion Grape Searing WHear Flours 
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GARLAND MILLS 


GREENSBURG, INDIANA 


Cake, Cracker and Family Flours 
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For Finer Packaging 


Look to First 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missourt 














cluding bulletin and list services. Are you 
taking advantage of this service program? 


Ask for more details. 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable 


program of services to its advertisers, in- 


























like 
“the gun 
that won | 
the west” 


DYOX 
for flour maturing 


NOVADELOX 
jor a whiter, brighter flour 


N-RICHMENT-A 
jor uniform enrichment 


“Dyox,”’ “Novadelox” and “N-Richment-A"’ Reg. US. Pac. Off. 












or years men staked their lives on the Winchester carbine because it 
was rugged, dependable and adaptable to their needs. 

Today, millers stake part of their business lives on the flour treatment 
equipment and processes they use. 

Recognizing that trust, N-A’s Flour Service Division offers a complete, 
single-responsibility service for maturing, enriching and color improve- 
ment—all handled by an integrated organization with over a third-of-a- 
century of experience, using time tested materials designed for the job, 
backed by research laboratories to work with you and your consultants 
and a field staff to provide regular preventive inspections as well as to be 


on call for any emergency. 


*Winchester’ The Gun That Won The West—by Harold FP. Williamson. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 


REPRESEN AvTeve iN PRINCIPAL e«~ser 
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Bethlehem means ‘‘House of Bread.”’ 


Is it coincidence that the town so significant in 
religion gained its name from bread? Not at all. 
Bread has been a part of mankind’s deepest emo- 
tions since people first began to build homes. 

General Mills believes that bread will continue 
to signify life’s most important experiences as 


long as the millers of flour and the bakers of 








bread continue to keep their product in step with 
the advance of civilization. 

That is why General Mills research staff never 
loses sight of its goal to make tomorrow’s flour 
and bread even better than today’s. 


General Mills 


Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 


Good eating will always begin with Bread 





